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“ 4DEAS AND IDEALS; 


ot AE NE ANA ATE Bid AS, Add 


“Bis: tra tenchan: Professor Butcher tells us in bis Harvard 


lectures; must have personality such’ as will’“‘appeal to. that ‘mighty 
and half-utilised’ foree—the idealistic impulses of youth; and from 
‘this point of view, Teaching—as I believe’ some one has ‘said— 
while i it is the vilest of trades becomes the noblest of professions.” 


~The teacher with personaly 3 is the teacher with inbagination 
and ideals; but——it takes ideas to make ideals. 


- The modem teacher ‘must therefore be:alert to the possibilities 
“of education in the new social order. He must break through the 
incrustations ‘of time, casting aside outworn creeds, dogmas, and 
catchwords: He must by-thinking strictly orient himself in an era 
of new ideals and new ideas. 
“The failure. of our educators to seize Kairos by the forelock, 
‘and to interpret: sympathetically ‘the’, latest-born aspirations) ‘of 
“adgancing humanity, will be the failure of oux Canadian nation: 
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{NO FURTHER AWAY THAN: 
‘<= -~ 3HE GREATEST CONVENIENCE 
OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 


. A HERALD WANT AD 

They save ‘time, “money and. trouble—They 
do their work quickly and thoroughly—They 
never loaf on the job—They are at it all the 
time. 

They carry your message to thousands every 
night and they bring..you IMMEDIATE 

> MRESULTS. 


: The cost of 
-A HERALD WANT AD 


is very smali—The work they dois very 
big—When “you. have a want that needs 
immediate action use 


A HERALD WANT AD 


Rent your rooms—Hire your “help—Get, a 
good job—Sell. your house—Buy a car—Find 
what you-have lost. 

A phone call will get you instant and cour- 
- feous service. 


~ The Herald Publishing Co. 
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‘Plays for Schools 


‘THE ‘DEPARTMENT OF . EXTENSION 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Offers Its Assistance to. the Teachers of 
the Province 


LECTURE SERVICE READING COURSES 
Travelling Libraries Lantern and Slide Service 
Open Shelf, Library Educational Motion Pictures 
Package Libraries 


Programmes. for Special Debating Material 
Occasions 


For full particulars write to— 


The Director, Department of. Extension, 


* - PHONE M4666 ~OfficeOpen Until 9 p.m. 











University of Alberta, Edmonton, South 




















Factory Rebuilt TYPEWRITERS 


We cary in stock the largest and most complete line of typewriters in Alberta. If you 
need a typewriter write for prices-and terms. 


REMINGTONS 
UNDERWOODS 
ROYALS 

L..C. SMITH’S 
OLIVERS 
EMPIRES 
CORONAS 


We can sell you a factory Rebuilt Typewriter at from one-half to two-thirds of the cost 
of anew one. They look like new, will wear like new, and are as. good‘as new. | 


‘We Sell For Cash or on Easy Payments. 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


“Your. Typewriter Men” 


606 “A” Centre Street Phone M.5180 Calgary, Alberta 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


In a College Library. 


In a College Library. By W. Everard Edmonds, 
Author of ‘‘Broad Horizons,’’ with a Foreward by the 
Most Reverend S. P. Matheson, D.D., D.C.L., Arch- 
bishop of Rupert’s Land and Primate of all Canada. 
The Esdale Press, Edmonton. 

This, the second of our Edmonton author’s produc- 
tions, is a causerie, mainly literary, being a collection 
of essays and sketches of which the following are of 
especial interest to teachers: English Public Schools 
and Colleges; Historic Public School Mottoes; Teach- 
ers as Social Leaders; The Friendship of Books; and the 
introductory reminiscences of St. John’s College and 
College School (Winnipeg), of which the author is an 
alumnus. To these are added three essays dealing 
with phases of the art of Shakespeare, Dickens, and 
Jane Austen. One of the best sketches is entitled: 
Soarers on Broken Pinions. Of these ‘‘brave Lame 
Ducks, whose broken pinions could in no wise impede 
their destined flight,’’ the author mentions Milton, 
Cowper, Byron, Keats, Hood, Scott, Stevenson, Henley, 
and William Watson. The concluding essay, entitled: 
The Croesus of the Cloister, extols the virtues and 
strength of the man of imagination. 

Mr. Edmonds has an easy, freely-flowing style, in- 
stinct with grace and smoothness. Although we are 
constrained to note a few typographical errors, our one 
regret is that the book is not about twice as large, and 
bound in eloth. As it is, it makes a delightful two 
‘hours’ reading. 





UNIVERSITIES, RESEARCH AND BRAIN WASTE 

This is the title of a 27-page booklet which appeared 
this spring (University of Toronto Press, 1920). It 
should be in the hands of every educator. It is a re- 
port of the President’s annual address, delivered be- 
fore the members of the Royal Canadian Institute, 
November 8th, 1919. 

The President, Professor J. C. Fields, Ph.D., F.R.S., 


of the University of Toronto, develops this thesis: 

‘‘Whatever the undeveloped resources of a 
country may be, the greatest of all its resources is 
the brain of the people, and more especially the 
brain of the exceptionally gifted. Other resources 
in fact are made available only by combination 
with this primary resource. The wealth of the 
race consists of the thoughts of a limited number 
of men accumulated through the generations.”’ 

By reference to Newton’s discovery of the calculus 
and the Law of Gravitation, and Clerk Maxwell’s 
formulation of the theory of electricity and magnet- 
ism, Dr. Fields shows how very greatly our modern 
life, thought and science is indebted to the achieve- 
ments of a few research workers. They are ‘‘the mak- 
ers of modern history as no other body of men are.”’ 

Germany has long been subsidizing research. France 
has for half a century been erecting an aristocracy of 
brains by honoring intellectual achievement, and by 
discovering, and providing special training for young 
men of exceptional ability. In England there is still a 
great amount of brain waste, as is shown by the ex- 
perience of the Naval Dockyard Schools. The Fisher 
Act will, however, greatly improve this condition. 

In the work of conserving and realizing on the brain 
power of the nation the universities, Dr. Fields asserts, 
must play the leading role. This means that there 
must ke greater efficiency in administration. The old 
wire-pulling method of filling chairs will have to go. 
There must also be greatly increased expenditures for 
educational purposes, and larger salaries for professors 
and teachers. 





EDITORIAL 


THE ALLIANCE AND LOCAL CONVENTIONS. 

Many teachers are asking why the Alliance does 
not ‘‘take over’’ the various Local Teachers’ Conven- 
tions in the Provinee. This would no doubt be a fur- 
ther step in the direction of self-determination, and 
there is apparently no reason why an arrangement with 
the Department of Education could not be made which 
would be satisfactory both to the Alliance and to the 
Department. Such an arrangement exists in British 
Columbia, where the Executive of the B. C. Federation 
of Teachers conducts and is entirely responsible for 
all the Teachers’ Conventions, both local and prov- 
inecial. The result is better-managed Conventions, and 
much more interest on the part of the teachers, than 
when under Departmental control. The A. T. A. Ex- 
ecutive could, by increasing its office staff and employ- 
ing a provincial organizer, provide better programmes 
and more efficient management without in any way 
derogating from the ‘‘professional’’ or ‘‘inspirational’’ 
value of the conventions. Co-operation with Inspee- 
tors could be secured under Alliance control quite as 
easily as before; and Conventions of teachers, both 
Alliance members and non-members, held in outlying 
parts of the Province would have the Alliance 
Organization and its machinery at their disposal. Why 
the duplication of fees, organizations, meetings, ex- 
ecutives and officials, which is neither economy nor 
efficiency? And why not east aside the leading-strings 
of Departmental paternalism, and make some effort to 
approach the self-sufficiency and self-relianee of other 
professions? 
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What You 
Will Find In 


My School 
Catalogue 


11 pages—School Books. 


34 pages—School Furniture and Equip- 
ment. 


14 pages—Drawing and Art Supplies. 
36 pages—Kindergarten and Manual 
Training Supplies. 
8 pages—Office Stationery and Helps. 


10 pages—Students’ School Supplies and 
Sporting Goods. 


4 pages—Practical Products for School 
Sanitation. 


13 pages—Entertainments and Plays. 
18 pages—Miscellaneous Books. 


12 pages—Sundries. 


It’s the most complete buying guide 
for Alberta Secretary-Treasurers, Teach- 
ers and Scholars published. If you have 
not received a copy, write today for a copy 
(Catalogue No. 6). If you have a copy, 
look it over—you will be interested and 
may find just the articles you-have been 


in need of. 


F. E. Osborne 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 





Do Justice To Your 
Pictures 


A good picture is very often considered commonplace 
or overlooked entirely because it is improperly framed. 
The framing of pictures is an art, and requires study 
and attention. We are specialists in this art. 


“Our aim is to have our customers come 


back to us — AND THEY DO.” 


Everything in Pictures. 
WRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS FOR 
se SCHOOL PICTURES :: :: 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


de Hart Art Company 


FINE ART DEALERS 


McLeod Block Opp. Post Office 
EDMONTON, - ALTA. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION 





Several articles in this issue deal with the question 
of self-determination for teachers. In the first place, 
Mr. Howard shows that the time has come when educa- 
tional policy can no longer be based on the shifting 
sands of political maneuvering. There must be a 
broader and a firmer basis than is afforded by the exig- 
encies of party politics. 

It has often been said that the state of public learn- 
ing in Canada will never be satisfactory until our pro- 
vincial ministers of education are educationists par ex- 
cellence. This statement, however, envisages but one 
side of the question. A minister, even were he super- 
man or demi-god, can only propose. It is his officials 
and underlings, his inspectors and teachers who dispose. 
And ultimately, the task of rendering effective his pol- 
icies, however brilliantly conceived, devolves upon his 
teachers. If, therefore, educational policies be framed 
without consulting with representatives of the teaching 
body, and without recognizing the inherent right of 
that body to a share in the deliberations, the issue can- 
not, save by the merest accident, be success and efficien- 
ey. Autocracy in industry is moribund: Labor: “will 
not stand for it.” In the supremely more important 
business of education autocracy should have passed 
away long ago. Whether the matter in question be the 
drafting of school curricula, the management and me- 
chanics of examinations, the duties and responsibilities 
of teachers under contract, or the disposition of inspect- 
ors,—in all such questions the interest of teachers are 
directly affected, and their right to be heard should and 
must be recognized. 

The fact is that our whole educational system from 
the top to the bottom is permeated with the idea of 
force and compulsion rather than with that of co-opera- 
tion and harmony. The department tells school boards 
what they must do, and the department and school 
boards together tell the teachers what they must do, 
who in turn tell their students what they must do. 
There is no premium put upon personality, individuali- 
ty, or initiative. In fine, the system is Prussian and, 
thanks to Foch, an anachronism. 





SCHOOL LANDS 





At a valuation of $12 per acre, there is said to be 
$86,000,000 worth of school lands in the Province of 
Alberta. This endowment for education in -our Pro- 
vince is in effect a trust administered by the Dominion 
Government. As a preliminary, therefore, to the ad- 
vocacy of Dominion grants in aid of education, it might 
be well to examine the manner in which the Dominion 
Government as trustees are executing the terms of this 
trust. The moneys arising from the sale of school lands 
constitute an endowment fund the yield of which at 
3% (since the war, 5%.) is to be paid over to the Pro- 
vince. It is found, however, that the payments of this 





interest are $800,000 in arrears. Moreover, when the 
value of these lands reaches $20 per acre, the interest 
offsets the average annual increase in value of $1 per 
acre, and it would then be good business to sell the 
lands. And finally, it would seem that some method 
could be devised whereby the Province could obtain a 
more substantial income on the $86,000,000 valuation 
of the unsold lands than is assured by grazing leases, 
hay permits, ete. 

This subject is certainly of the highest importance, 
and should now receive much careful consideration. 





THE NEW APPROVED FORM OF CONTRACT 


At last it has come! The long-promised, long-delay- 
ed, but much-hoped-for contract has received the offi- 
cial imprimatur, and is now being sent to the various 
school boards of the Province. After three years of 
negotiations between the Department of Education and 
the officials of the A. T. A. on the question of ‘‘security 
of tenure’? we now publish herewith the ‘‘tenure’’ 
clause of the newly approved form, which runs as 
follows: 

5. (a) Either party hereto may terminate this 
Agreement by giving Thirty (30) days’ notice in 
writing to the other party: 

Provided, however, that if the teacher within © 
Five (5) days after receipt of such notice requests 
the Board in writing for an opportunity to discuss 
with the said Board its reasons for proposing to 
terminate the said agreement and to answer any 
charges or complaints made against him, then such 
notice shall not become effective unless and until a 
meeting is held for such discussion. 

(b) Five (5) days’ notice in writing shall be 
given the Teacher of such meeting and the Teacher 
accompanied by some ratepayer or member of his 
immediate family shall have the right to appear at 
the said meeting and to discuss the reasons for 
which the Board may desire to terminate this 
Agreement. 

(c) At the conclusion of the said meeting the 
Board may either confirm or rescind its previous 
action in giving notice of termination of this 
Agreement. If the Board confirms its previous 
action in giving said notice then this Agreement 
shall be fully determined and ended in Thirty (30) 
days after the date when the Teacher has been 
notified in writing of such confirmation. 

Whether or not it has been worth while to go so far 
to get so little, as the small boy said after learning the 
alphabet, remains to be seen. But in any event, the 
draftsmanship of the clause is far from being satisfac- 
tory to either teachers or school boards. Just to illus- 
trate: precisely who are included in the category of 
‘‘member of his immediate family?’’ If one may at- 
tempt to be serious, repressing an almost irresistible 
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TEACHERS 


How do you like the Typographical Appear- 
ance of “The A. T. A. Magazine?” 











WE ARE THE PRINTERS 


We also specialize in Printing of all kinds. 
Send us your order for— 

INVITATIONS, 

DANCE PROGRAMS, 
LUNCHEON AND 

CONCERT TICKETS, ETC. 











The Metropolitan Press 


10607 University Avenue 
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“Gifts That Last” 


From Diamond Hall Gift Shop 











Our Fall line of wrist watches is now ready. 
It is a line that is capable of creating an 
irresistible appeal for ownership. The de- 
signs are prettier than ever, the qualities 
are above par, and the prices dispel all 
argument. 


Gold Filled Cases with Fine 15 Jewelled 
Movement $22.00, $30.00, $33.00, $35.00 
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Exclusive Designs in Jewelry That Will 
Appeal to Christmas Gift Purchasers. 


ASH BROS. 


Watch and Diamond Merchants 
C.P.R. Watch Inspectors—lIssuers of Marriage Licenses 
10212 Jasper Avenue 
EDMONTON 
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Checks Issued to Foreign Points and Cable 
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tendency to treat the whole clause as a joke, or a 
‘*joker,’’ one must say that no end of squabbles might 
oceur regarding the interpretation of this phrase, 
thereby rendering it nugatory. And what if there be 
no immediate relatives, but merely remote ancestors, 
who reside in New Guinea or the Hawaiian Islands? 
Five days would then make rather rapid travelling 
even on the trans-oceanic air routes. 


Again, we observe that the clause reads: ‘‘the teach- 
er accompanied by a ratepayer or member of his im- 
mediate family.’’ Now it is a cardinal rule of legal 
interpretation that words must be given their plain 
and grammatical meaning. Will some expert in Eng- 
lish grammar please inform us as to whether ‘‘his fam- 
ily’? means the ratepayer’s or the teacher’s family? 
To be frank we rather incline to the view that the 
plain meaning of the phrase is ‘‘the ratepayer’s fam- 
ily.’’ These are no doubt small points—quibbles per- 
haps—but the fact remains they are quite sufficient to 
enable a recalcitrant school board, looking for a loop- 
hole of escape, to nullify the paternal intentions of the 
framers of this illustrious document. Furthermore, it 
will be noticed that the teacher is to be afforded an 
opportunity of ‘‘diseussing’’ with the board, ete. Now 


just what is a discussion? It is certainly not an ‘‘in- 


_vestigvation,’’ and an investigation is what the Minister 


of Edueation promised to the Alberta Teachers at the 
Eaaster convention at Calgary. Any investieation 
worthy of the name cannot do other than provide for 
the right of the teacher to refute, if possible, charges 
made against him, and to adduce evidence in support 
of his ease. Half a dozen words with the chairman of 
the board, by which the teacher is bluntly told to ‘‘get 
out’’ and not to ‘‘talk back’’ to members of the board, 
might very well be interpreted as a discussion but 
certainly do not constitute an investigation. 


In very truth, the secret of the whole clause is sim- 
ply this: the Minister of Education has so far failed to 
give an unequivocal sign of recognition to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, and this contract is simply a con- 
tinuation of that policy. We may go even further, and 
say that this contract places an obstacle in the way of 
recognition of the A. T. A. by such boards as those of 
Calgary, Edmonton, and Medicine Hat, where the A. 
T. A. and its representatives have been and are 
recognized. 


Besides all this it must be pointed out that this con- 
tract does not provide that the teacher be paid on a 
200-day basis; neither does it provide for an acecumu- 
lation of sick pay. Yet leading officials of the Depart- 
ment considered these two important points to be 
‘‘non-debatable.’’ In fine, this ‘‘new approved form’’ 
is ill-conceived and badly drafted. It is not even so 
favorable to the teacher as that ephemeral’’ new ap- 
proved form”’ issued to the Edmonton board last June. 
It cannot, therefore, be accepted by the A. T. A. with- 
out radical alterations and amendments. 





Proposed New Tenure Clause 

The following new tenure clause is proposed by the 
A. T. A. Law Committee: 

‘5. (a) Subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
iained either party may terminate this agreement, by 
giving thirty days’ notice in writing to the other party. 

‘*(b) In the event of the Board desiring to terminate 
this agreement, or to dismiss a teacher in pursuance of 
Section (95) of the School Ordinance, no such notice 
on the part of the Board, or no dismissal by the Board 
shall be effective unless and until the Board has, prior 
to the giving of such notice, or the time of such dis- 
missal, given to the teacher, a notice of a meeting eall- 
ed for the purpose of investigating any charges of in- 
efficiency, gross misconduct, neglect of duty, or refusal 
or neglect to obey any lawful order of the Board, or to 
state any reasons that the Board may have for pro- 
posing to terminate this agreement. 

‘“(e) The said notice shall be served upon the said 
teacher personally or mailed to him by prepaid regis- 
tered letter, addressed to his last known place of resi- 
dence, in the said District, at least ten (10) days prior 
to the date fixed for the said meeting; and shall 
contain : 

(1) A stated place and time of the said meeting. 

(2) Notice that if the said teacher does not attend 
at the said meeting, this agreement shall be terminated 
at the expiration of thirty (30) days from the date 
fixed for the said meeting. 

‘“(d) The Board agrees to hold a meeting of its 
members for the purposes above mentioned. and at 
such meeting the teacher shall have the right to attend, 
either in person or by agent, and shall have full op- 
portunity of discussing with the said Board, its reasons 
as stated for proposing to terminate this agreement, 
and to answer any and all charges that may be made 
against him, and of adducing evidence in support of 
his answers. 

‘“(e) If the said teacher does not attend at said 
meeting, this agreement shall be determined at the 
expiration of thirty (30) days from the date fixed by 
the notice for the said meeting; or the Board may 
forthwith dismiss the teacher on any of the grounds 
set out in Section (95) of the said Ordinance.’’ 





EXAMINATIONS 





A tear-producing, heart-rending, soul-saving tale ap- 
peared in the press a short time ago in regard to a 
child who had run away from school for fear of ex- 
amination, and for fear she would not ‘‘pass.’’ The 
details of the child’s school life were not given, or the 
raison d’étre might have been plain. 

Are examinations such a menace to the health and 
spirits of the pupils? Certainly not. They should not 
be even objects of dread to the average school child, 
nor are they to the ordinary, industrious pupil. They 
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OFFICIAL FIGURES PROVE THE EFFICIENCY OF 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here are the 
facts, that prove to any one that the greatest percentage 
of successful shorthand writers use the system of proven 
success. 

OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

SHORTHAND CLERKS 

77.3 per cent, write Pitmanic Phonography, 

22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913— 
the most recent official statistics on this subject.) 

OF THE OFFICIAL COURT REPORTERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 
8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 


(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association as published in its ‘“‘Proceedings’’ for 
1917.) 


Don’t Be Held Down by Learning an Inferior System. 


Insist on Learning ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 
Send for Trial Lesson 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75c; “Style 
Book of Business English,’’ $1.10; adopted by the New 
York Board of Education. 
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ALWAYS THE BEST AT MODERATE PRICES. 


10 Per Cent. Discount on Cash Purchases. 


Geo. A. Turner & Co. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We Supply Everything in 
the Way of School 
Supplies. 











‘Equipping of Laboratories 
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We are the Western Branch of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory of Woods Hole, Mass. 
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4% Interest 
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Established 1855 
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-enable the pupil to check up for himself his progress, 
and to see more plainly than in any other way, his ad- 
-vancement in knowledge. Examinations enable the 
teacher to check up his own work and his pupils’ work; 
they test the pupils’ knowledge of the subjects, and 
their ability to make use of it when required. 

‘‘Do goodness and gentleness and the ability to make 
pretty tasty little cakes count for nothing?’’ Why cer- 
tainly they count for much, but who wants his 
physician to be tested simply on his goodness and 
gentleness before practising, or who goes to a lawyer 
simply because he is ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘gentle,’’ or who 
employs a clerk or a stenographer, or a dressmaker or 
a cook, or an engineer, because he or she is ‘‘gentle’’ 
and ‘‘good’’? The sooner the public requires a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects taught, the sooner 
shall we have men and women pre-eminent in their 
lines of work. Examinations that really test the know- 
ledge of the pupils, are a useful part of our educational 
system, and it should be considered a disgrace to fail 
unless unusual cireumstances enter in. 

And may we be allowed to add, that no one needs to 
fail in the examinations such as are given in our schools 
to-day. Failure to ‘‘pass’’ is due in ninety cases out of 
ninety-nine to too little concentration and application 
on the part of the ‘‘failures,’’ to shouldering too little 
their own responsibility. Too many of those who ‘‘fail 
to pass’’ are like the lazy frog waiting for the fly of 
knowledge to be foreed down their throats by the 
teacher, and some we fear are like Jeff Langhorne. The 
. story runs thus: 

Jeff lounged in front of the general store one fine 
morning, whittling a stick, chewing tobaceo and 
growling about the hard times. 

‘‘Hain’t no money in farmin’ no more,’’ he said. 


‘Guess I’ll hev ter sell out and go live on my son-in- 
law.”’ 

‘““‘No money in farming!’’ shouted the storekeeper 
indignantly. ‘‘No money in farming with wheat at 
the price it is and the whole world clamoring for 
bread !”’ 


‘‘Nothin’ doin’,’’ said Jeff. ‘‘Nothin’ doin’ in my 
ease so far as wheat goes.’’ 

“Why not? Ain’t ye got the land?”’ 

‘Oh, ves, I got the land all right.’ 

‘*Ain’t ye got the seed?’’ 

‘*Yes, I got the seed; but—’’ 

“‘But what?’’ yelled the storekeeper. 

Jeff shook his head mournfully. 

‘“My old woman,” he said, ‘‘is too lazy to do the 
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plowin’ and sowin’.’’—(Bogus Nip). 





CLASSIFYING SERVICES 





The different kinds of service men render may be 
classified in many ways. A popular classification in 
the present age is professions, business and trades. 

The law, medicine, theology and pedagogy have fre- 
quently been recognized as professions. About the two 
former there seems to be no question. So it may be of 
the ministry. But the doubt in the popular mind 
about teaching being a profession is accentuated by 
the frequent attempts of the academically inclined to 
prove its claim. 


To our mind, practical classification is dictated by 





the economic aspect of all human service. The man in 
business not only works but exercises a controlling in- 
fluence in community and national economies (and 
further than that). On the other hand, the man who 
works for wages, speaking generally, is a tradesman. 
Individually he has dictated to him by the man in busi- 
ness the prices of the commodity he buys and the 
wages he earns. We are then either business men or 
wage earners. 

Now where do the professions come in? The legal 
and medical professions are fundamentally commercial. 
(We shall have advanced a long way in our civilization 
when they are no longer so). Commerce rules Canada 
to-day (and not only Canada). The medical and legal 
professions are a part of this controlling force in poli- 
tics, in business and industry. But the teachers find 
themselves, if they face the facts intelligently, in pre- 
cisely the same situation as other men who work for 
wages, under dictation from the business interests, 
great or small (mostly small) and from governments 
that bow more profoundly to the dollar sign than the 
sign of toil. 

Teaching, then, while theoretically a profession, is in 
reality a trade. The teacher is a laborer who. many 
think, is not worthy of his hire. The blathering 
sophisters who quote the phrases ‘‘noble profession,’’ 
and ‘‘work of greatest national importance’’ and such 
parlanees are only trying to chloroform the teacher 
while a commercial community saps her life-blood 
away.—(Jateeq El Ruy). 





SELF-DETERMINATION FOR ONTARIO 
TEACHERS 





The following gleanings from the reports of the O. 
E. A. Convention show that Ontario teachers under the 
leadership of their new Minister of Education, Hon. R. 
H. Grant, are advancing to a measure of self-determina- 
tion. 

* * * 

‘*Tt was one of the signs of the times when the new 
Ontario government the other day, called in the school 
inspectors in conference. In time it will be not only 
the inspectors. but the teachers who will be called in.’’ 
—Miss A. E. Marty, Inspector of Schools. 


* * * 


In speaking to the Convention—the first time since 
appointed to his present office as Minister of Educa- 
tion, Hon. Mr. Grant paid marked tribute to the teach- 
ers. ‘‘T realize’’ he said, ‘‘the responsibilities of this 
post as second to none in Canada. and I realize that I 
am dependent upon you, the unselfish and devoted men 
and women of the teaching profession, who are so 
whole-heartedly and devotedly giving your time to the 
cause of education in the Provinee.’’ 

* * * 

‘‘T have sometimes thought that there should be two 
Ministers of Edueation—one for the elementary 
schools, and one for secondary and universities.’’ 

‘One of the great needs is that the Department take 
into their confidence experienced and successful teach- 
ers to help in the preparation of a school curriculum 
and school books. I am glad to note that this is being 
done more and more.”’ 

* * * 

“Tt is not the’primary business of education to give 

pupils tips for getting rich.”’ 
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THE STORE YOU 
CAN HAVE 
ABSOLUTE FAITH IN 





The prestige of the Hudson's 
Bay Co. has been steadily and 
painstakingly built up as the re- 
sult of nearly three centuries of 
trading. This prestige is the 
most cherished asset of this 
great institution. It is some- 
thing which money cannot buy, 
because it is founded on the con- 
fidence of the buying public— 
confidence that comes only from 
a fair deal and expert merchan- 


dising experience. 


SHOP AT THE “BAY” 


The Hudson’s Bay 
Company 


EDMONTON -_ ALTA. 


poe Dred Doel oe 
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Western Canada 
College 


CALGARY (Incorporated 1903) 


Dr. A. O. MACRAE, Principal 








Oldest, Largest and Best Known Boys’ 
Residential College and School 
in Middle Western Canada 


W4266 17th Avenue and 6th St. W. 

















Forbes-Taylor Co. 


Ladies’ Specialty Shop 





10514-18 Jasper Ave. 


We Specialize in Ladies’ Apparel. 


Our Motto is: “LATEST STYLES 
AT MODERATE PRICES” 


Dresses Skirts 
Underskirts 


Underwear, etc. 


Coats 
Waists 


Suits 


Fur Neck Pieces and Fur Sets 
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MARY’S CONTRACT 





A Warning to School Trustees by ‘‘Elegy’’ 


Mary had a little School 
At Slumpton-in-the-Slough ; 
She tried to boss the School Trustees 


And umpteen children too. 


The Trustees turned, as worms will turn, 
By public weal inspired; 

And Mary got a little note 

To tell her she was fired. 


Now Mary had a mother too; 
Her hair was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
Her Ma was sure to go! 


If Mary liked to boss the show, 
Her Ma was twice as bad; 

And when that luckless letter came 
They both got pretty mad. 


High up above the Hardware Store 
The Trustees sat in state; 

And Mary’s Ma and Mary came 
To join them in debate. 


In vain the Chairman ruled them out, 
And tried to stem the tide. 

For Mary had a contract too! 

And Ma was at her side. 


T’was in the bond, writ clear and plain, 
That Mary had the right 

Immediate relatives to bring 

To keep her in her fight. 


She stood, the contract in her hand, 

A mother’s right to claim. 

The man who framed that noble scroll 
Shall win undying fame! 


The hours rolled on, the words rolled on 
And Ma still held the floor; 

The wretched trustees squirmed and quaked 
And vainly eyed the door; 


A lava torrent in its prime, 

A cyclone out of hand, 

A hundred horse-power tongue that lashed, 
And crashed like Sousa’s band! 


She told them how their deeds would brand 
The Slumpton name with scorn, 

And make a by-word of their school 

To nations yet unborn. 


From Mrs. Pankhurst up to Eve, 
From Murphy to McClung 

She told the tale of woman’s wrongs! 
Their very souls were wrung. 


The Chairman mopped his aching brow, 
The trustees gasped for air, 

And when at last Ma took her seat 
They breathed a silent prayer. 





Mary had a little cinch, 

They raised her monthly pay; 
And Ma and Mary rule to-day 
At Slumpton-by-the-Hay ! 


MORAL. 


If Mary had an orphan been 
Such happ’nings ne’er could hap. 
The moral then is very plain. 
Ye School Board! Verbum Sap! 





FAIR-PLAY 





It was stated by Mr. McCreath at the conference 
held recently in Calgary on the ‘‘minimum wage’”’ that 
he did not believe there were any such persons as 
philanthropic manufacturers, who trained people be- 
cause they wanted to give them a start in life. This 
is‘ and has been too true of the whole commercial 
world. None of them seems to have the missionary in- 
stinet which school teachers are supposed to have. It 
is a very erroneous idea to suppose that teachers are 
the only people who should be required to make 
sacrifices for the sake of giving others a start in life. 
The manufacturer has the funds behind him, his family 
is provided for in ease of his early demise, and an 
honorable old age is assured him in ease he lives to 
enjoy it. It is not so with the penurious school teach- 
er: he has no funds in store to provide either for an 
early demise or an honorable old age. In other words, 
he can not afford to die: neither can he afford to live. 
Why should not this missionary business be passed on 
to those who ean afford it? Let the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler and other business men give ‘‘some- 
thing for nothing’’ for a while as the teacher has been 
doing and see how he likes it. There are a great many 
people, even in Education Departments, who have the 
narrow and foolish idea that because the State has 
offered education free to all, the school teacher should 
offer his services free. If he asks an increase in sal- 
ary, he is accused of commercializing a sacred trust. 
Give the teachers fair-play and divide the responsibil- 
ity of ‘‘giving others a start in life.’’-—(C. W. T. 8.) 





NOTES AND COMMENT. 





Over one hundred Calgary teachers have announced 
this to be their last year of teaching. At this rate. 
the Provincial Normal Schools can not supply the 
needs of Calgary and Edmonton, to say nothing of the 
leakage elsewhere in the Province, where over 50 per 
cent. of the teachers are already of the permit type. 
What will be the result of such a general walk-out of 
teachers in the cities? If salaries are not soon adjusted 
to a 1920 basis, there will be no one to pay the salary 
* * * * 

Most of us older folks had the advantage of a well- 
trained, mature teacher in our childhood. Are we do- 
ing our duty by offering the same opportunities to our 
children by providing the same type of teacher? 
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Grego Shorthand Estab- 
lishes World Record in 
National Contest 


In competition with the fastest writers in the 
world in the speed contest of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association at Denver, 
August 19th, Albert Schneider, a writer of 
Gregg Shorthand, established a new world re- 
cord, writing 175 words a minute for five min- 
utes with an accuracy of 98.74 per cent. The 
best previous record was made by William F. 
Smart of New York City last year—97.6 per 
cent. 

Mr. L. H. Weisenburger, an official reporter 
of Storm Lake, lowa, tied for third place in 
this test and also broke the world’s record for 
accuracy with a percentage of 98.17. Mr. 
Schneider also won first place and a gold medal 
in the 200 solid matter dictation with an ac- 
curacy percentage of 98.4 per cent., defeating 
the present champion, Jerome Victory, John 
F. Daly, and Willard Bottome, a former 
champion, the only writers who qualified in 
this “take.” 

Mr. Schneider, who is but nineteen years of 
age, is a graduate of the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. Last year he was 
awarded a speed certificate by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association for 200 
words a minute solid matter. 


Wins First Place in the 
South-West Speed Contest 


In the Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation contest, held the previous day, Mr. 
Schneider won first place, qualifying in the 
three dictations of 180 and 200 words a 
minute solid matter and 260 testimony, with 
a net accuracy of 98.02 per cent., defeating 
Jerome Victory, William F. Smart, W. A. J. 
Warnement, William Bottome, E. A. Rein- 
fender, Neale Ransom, and J. F. Daly. 

L. H. Weisenburger, a writer of Gregg Short- 
hand, official reporter in Storm Lake, Iowa, 
established an accuracy percentage of 99.07 
in the 150, and 97.09. in the 200 solid-matter 
dictations. 

The work of Mr. Schneider and Mr. Weisen- 
burger in these contests emphasizes again the 
speed and accuracy of Gregg Shorthand on the 
most difficult matter. 


The Gregg Publishing 


Company 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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A List of Various Items 
Obtainable From Us 
At All Times 


DANCE PROGRAMS 
PROGRAM PENCILS 
PLAYING CARDS 
TALLY AND SCORE CARDS 
FANCY AND DECORATED ICE CUPS 
WRITING PAPERS 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
EVERSHARP PENCILS 
LOOSE LEAF MEMORANDUMS 
ALL LATEST FICTION 
REPRINT NOVELS 
BIBLES, PRAYERS AND HYMNS 
KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 
FINISHING DEPARTMENT 
ARTIST MATERIAL 


A. H. ESCH & CO. LTD. 


Jasper Ave. at 104th Street 
EDMONTON, ALTA.: 
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‘There is nothing so dangerous as half-educated or 
illiterate people, yet this is what is being produced 
over the whole American continent to-day. What will 
the harvest be? Do the ‘‘holds-ups’’ recently experi- 
enced in Calgary and the South country offer any 
suggestion ? 

* * * 

Clippings from the teacher-want-ad columns of the 
Toronto Globe, October 1st, 1920: 

“Wanted—Assistant Master in English and Mod- 
erns for Northern Academy; the Provincial Govern- 
ment Residential School at Monteith; specialists pre- 
ferred; salary $2,000 and maintenance. State quali- 
fications, experience and if prepared to take physical 
culture or art. Apply to Hon. R. H. Grant, Minister 
of Education, Toronto.” 

“Teacher wanted for S. S. No. 20, Sombra, with 
first or second class certificate; salary $1,200 per year; 
duties to commence at once. Appply to E. I. Fletcher, 
Secretary R. R. No. 1, Becher.” 

“Moose Jaw Collegiate Institute—Wanted—a male 
specialist in either science or mathematics; the chief 
subject to be taught is physics; initial salary $2,300; 
maximum $2,900; one hundred dollars allowed for 
each year of past high school experience up to $2,600. 
Applications received until October 12th; duties to 
commence as soon as possible.. E. B. R. Pragnell, 
Secretary-Treasurer.” 

Look these over and compare with salaries offered 
in this Province where expenses are high and living 
conditions unfavorable. When $1,200 is being offered 
in rural schools of Ontario, why should teachers in 
Alberta accept less than $1,500 and endure such hard- 
ships ? 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The Youngstown Case 


The Youngstown case has been adjusted to the sat- 
isfaction of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 


Secretaries of Locals. 

Seeretaries of Locals will, in future, take particular 
note of official announcements published, month by 
month, in ‘‘The A. T. A. Magazine.’’ At least one 
copy of each issue should be kept on file by every 
local secretary. These printed official announcements 
will obviate the necessity of mailing so many circular 
letters, and only strictly confidential material or mat- 
ter which is of immediate pressing importance, which 
eannot be delayed until the next issue appears, will 
need to be mailed direct to local secretaries in the form 
of cireular letters. 

The name of each local secretary will be placed on 
our mailing list immediately upon receipt of your list 
of officers in order that each local may have an official 
file of ‘‘The A. T. A. Magazine.’’ This file and all 
official documents—the charter, particularly—should 
be handed to the succeeding secretary on appointment, 


-or mailed to the General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Re-Organization. 

Very few local secretaries have to date forwarded a 
list of names of members for the year commencing 
Kaster 1920. This duty is made obligatory by the 
Constitution. In this list, names of the Executive 
officers of the local Alliance should be distinetly stated. 


Issue of Charters to Locals 
No Local Alliance will be considered as being in 


good standing unless the secretary has fulfilled the 
necessary duty as required by clause 14 of the Regu- 





lations. When this condition has been complied with a 
Charter will be issued to each local Alliance. 

Has your local secretary yet sent in to Headquarters 
a copy of the Constitution, By-laws, etc., of your local 
Alliance? 

This issue contains copies of model Local Alliance 
Constitutions and should be of assistance to bodies of 
teachers who are doing organization work for the first 
time. 


Resolutions for Next Annual General Meeting. 

Local Executives and members of locals are request- 
ed to proceed immediately with the passing of resolu- 
tions for sending to Headquarters for the purpose of 
having them placed on the agenda of business for the 
Annual General Meeting. 

This work has frequently been left until the closing 
weeks of the Alliance year, resulting in considerable 
overloading of local work when preparing for the A. 
G. M. Copies of all such resolutions sent to Head- 
quarters will be published in ‘‘The A. T. A. Magazine,’’ 
so that members of the whole Provincial Alliance may 
have them under view for the remainder of the year. 


Next A. T. A. Salary Schedule. 


The Provincial Executive is proceeding with the 
work of amending the A. T. A. official scheduie of 
salaries. Has your local any suggestions to make? 


Membership Fees 1920-21. 

Copies of ‘‘The A. T. A. Magazine’’ have been sent to 
all last year’s members whether or not the membership 
fees have been received for this year. 

Members should avoid being taken off our mailing 
list by renewing your subscription immediately. 
Separation of Membership Fees and ‘‘The A. T. A. 

Magazine’’ Subscription. 

In order to facilitate accountancy, now that ‘‘The A. 
T. A. Magazine”’ is being published by ‘‘The A. T. A. 
Publishing Co.,’’ A. T. A. members will be charged $1 
less than the amount previously quoted for member- 
ship. Application forms appear elsewhere in this 
issue, and it will be seen that a separate form is re- 
quired to be filled in if the Magazine is to be sent 
each month. 





The Executive has no fear that this separation of 
membership fees to the Alliance and subscription to 
“The A. T. A. Magazine’’ will in any way adversely 
affect the circulation since true membership of the A. 
T. A. involves keeping closely in touch with the Alli- 
ance work. This ean only be done by thoroughly digest- 
ing the columns of ‘‘The A. T. A. Magazine.”’ 


Membership Committees. 

Every Local which contains 100 per cent. member- 
ship has, without exception, a vigorous membership 
committee. Locals kindly note: Have you appointed 
a membership committee ? 


Salary Circles. 

No teacher ought to take a position where a confrere 
has left owing to the Board’s refusing to pay less than 
the Allianee schedule. This is the ethies of the 
Ontario Salary Cirele. Such Cireles ought now to be 
formed in Alberta. 

Survey of Province. 

The Executive is desirous of having a thorough 
survey made of the salaries paid throughout the Prov- 
ince, not only in the cities but also in the town, village, 
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EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


eachers’ Salary Seneduhe 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINCIPALS—First Class Certificates and University Degrees—$3000 TD Ned 606 Hedind anda eens -$3500 in 5 years. 
ASSISTANTS—First Class Certificates and University Degrees—$2000 to ...........cceeeeeeees --$2900 in 6 years. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINCIPAL 150.00 per annum in addition to salary paid Senior High School Assistants. 
ASSISTANTS—First Class Certificates and ated Degrees—$1800 to $2400 in 6 years. 
ASSISTANTS—First Class Certificates only—$1700 to .. 2... .. ccc ccc ccc cece cece eee cctececeses $2300 in 6 years. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PRINCIPALS—16 to 20 Rooms gangs Class Certificates and University Degrees-$2250 oo in 6 yrs. 
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PRINCIPALS—12 to 15 Rooms + ARES Class Certificates and University Degrees-$2200 to = in 6 yrs. 

PRINCIPALS—12 to 15 Rooms—First Class Certificates only—$2000 to .........cceceeeceeccecee $2800 in 6 years. 

PRINCIPALS—8 to 11 Rocms —— Class Certificates and University Degrees—$2150 to 32950 in 6 yrs. 

en) rn Ti 1. 5s sa o.6 5's 06408 60's be. Kedbine sa sie omaenhanesebnean fa0d saacnee $2750 in 6 years. 

MALE ASSISTANTS—Schools of 12 ‘Reome and Over—First Class Certificates and University | 
te Mh: esdiak shen yGetbetccnes 00 che ssceedéeeswelece ab ebss cube chwn éuebh eweeneee $2250 in 6 years. 

ee ee Se nD SID 9D 5a, 00 50k cw crn d00 006 cccndewine dee Udubniec chs. a0d0 0 006% 60% bic 060 $2150 in 6 years. 

ee ne ar ED IRI ERRIINO OD. 65, « 0.01400 0:0.09:0.600 8 600 0.000.610 61010 09.0.00,.0.0.0.4.0-0,0.6.0.0.00.00.0 010.00 000,008 $2100 in 6 years. 


FEMALE VICE PRINCIPALS—$250.00 per annum in ‘addition to grade teachers’ salary. 

PRINCIPALS OF TEMPORARY SCHOOLS—Salary of a grade teacher plus $75.00 per annum for each room 
over which they have supervision, their own room to be counted as one room; provided, however, that in 
the event of a teacher being Principal of a one-room school only, such one room shall count as two rooms 
when computing salary. 

GRADE TEACHERS—First Class Pertihectns one, ipatwaretty Degrees—$1200 to ... --$1700 in 6 years. 

First Class Certificates only—$1200 .-$1600 in 6 years. 

Second Class Certificates a riye $1200 to $1500 in 6 years. 

KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS—Paid on same basis as Grade teachers. 






Oe SU NE OOD GD oe5vic 0.000.0.00:000065 5 hb gp cetnn ceed 60% Ses seis ce chbcabececd doses $900 in 2 years. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
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HEAD INSTRUCTORS “tN WOOD SHOP, MACHINE SHOP — SCIENCE DEPTS.—$2150 to ned in 6 years. 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND ACADEMIC INSTRUCTORS— SE ED neudesncbucscaccuevaesensecoenae $2900 in 6 years. 














If you have not paid your fees for the year, tear out this form and send it either to your Local Secretary or to the General Sec.-Treasurer. 
If you know a non-member who would be likely to join, tear out and mail. 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
To The Trustees Of The Albeerta Teachers’ Alliance (Inc.) 


I hereby make application for membership in the above Corporation. I hold a_______-_--_------ 
Certificate, recognized by the Department of Education of the Province of Alberta, and | have taught in 


during the preceding twelve months, from______.._-____-___--_______- Ee a oe eee ees 


I agree to pay the proper membership fees, and in all other respects to conform to the rules and 
regulations of the Corporation. 


EEE SR TS ea es iid canate tetsatiatall ee ees Fe a. = 
en a ee ee Nh een ee ee ee eS Riles ay 
Pamoent Pes 6s Yearly rate of salary received $________-__-_--- 


Secretaries of Locals must send this application to JOHN W. BARNETT, Gen. Secy.-Treas., 10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 


DUES FOR THE YEAR ENDING EASTER, 1921. 


1. Rate of Salary, less than $1,500.00................... $4.00 3. Rate of Salary, $2,000.00 and less than $2,500.00..... $8.00 
2. Rate of Salary, $1,500.00 and less than $2,000.00..... 6.00 4. Rate of Salary, 2,500.00 and over.........ccccccseee 9.00 


The above dues do not include the annual subscription to the magazine. 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR A. T. A. MAGAZINE 
Forwarded herewith is the sum of ONE DOLLAR, being One Year's Subscription to the “A. T. A. 


Magazine.” 


TNS be Ee ee eee. ae 


Tear off this form and together with One Dollar forward to John W. Barnett, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, 10701 University Avenue, Edmonton South. 


. 
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and rural schools. The schedules are constantly 
changing, and we must be up-to-date with our 
statistics. 

Secretaries of Locals in towns and cities: Send im- 
mediately a copy of your schedule for 1920. 

Rural Teacher: Fill in the following form and post 
to the General Secretary: 


I ticneeusentbartncicssngitihetigeseili NA iad iaaninnipsgnsansecesssendeesoantooee 
Schedule if any.................00 Salary for 1920.................... 


Normal Students’ Fees. 

Members of the Calgary, Camrose and Edmonton 
Normal Locals (1920 graduates) should remit their 
membership fees before the end of November: other- 
wise, we shall be compelled to strike off their names 
from the membership roll. 

The tariff of fees required will appear in the applica. 
tion form published herein. 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 





BACK TO BAD OLD DAYS 





Shortage-of-Teachers Peril in England. 





Contributed. 


There is a grave danger that the benefits of tlie 
Edueation Act of 1918 will prove to be absolutely in- 
capable of realisation, at any rate so far as concerns 
the present generation. The chief aims of that Act— 
hailed at the time as one of the most enlightened en- 
actments ever placed on the Statute Book-—are, in 
brief, the better education of the children attending 
our elementary schools and their further education 
during the period of adolescence, either at continuation 
or secondary schools. 

The ‘‘sine qua non’’ of these proposals is that there 
must be an adequate supply of properly qualified 
teachers; and if this is not assured, then the proposals 
of the Act can never be brought to fruition, and the 
Act itself will become a mere record of resolutions of 
the character generally known as ‘‘pious.’’ 

The fulerum then on which the whole of the educa- 
tional machine turns, is the number of young people 
coming forward to study and be trained for the teach- 
ing profession, and when this aspect of the question 
is examined we find that the present rate of flow of 
entrants is not even adequate to maintain the standard 
of education attained in the past. Let the thinking 
man and woman of to-day, to whatever class of society 
he or she may belong, ponder this well—that in mat- 
ters educational we are in imminent peril of losing 
ground owing to the lack of teachers to earry on the 
vital national duty of training the future generation. 

During the years 1913 to 1918 the number of fully 
qualified men teachers fell by 1,360. During the same 
period the number of fully qualified women teachers 
increased by 6,719. The total number of schools also 
increased by 1,906. 

From these salient facts in the Board of Education’s 
recent report it is perfectly clear that the total number 
of teachers in our elementary schools is altogether in- 
sufficient to effectually carry on the education of the 
children actually in those schools to-day. This will, 
perhaps, be more plain when it is stated that the latest 
figures available show over fifty children for every 





qualified teacher. As to the future position, of the 
15,000 entrants to the profession estimated to be re- 
quired now only 9,000 are in sight. No wonder that 
the Board of Education and the education authorities 
are growing anxious! 

It would be well if all concerned realised the causes 
that are operating to. prevent our young intelligent 
youths and girls entering the teaching profession. They 
are largely economic and due to the period of abnormal 
cost of living that we are passing through. The 
Superannuation Act of 1918 guarantees what is 
generally recognized as a substantial pension after 
about 44 years of service. But the pension is a mat- 
ter of very remote concern compared with the im- — 
mediate present day economic conditions. 

What does the profession of teaching offer to the 
fully qualified teacher to-day? A commencing salary 
varying in different part of the country from £3 1s. 
to £4 weekly to the men, and slightly less to the 
women; and, again, it is the commencing salary that 
would-be entrants are looking at to-day. In Durham 
County the pre-war commencing salary for men was 
£95 per annum. To-day it is £160; and if we are to 
take the present-day pound note to be equivalent in 
purchasing power to 8s. 6d. of pre-war days, we find 
that the commencing salary offered to-day in that 
county is an actual reduction compared with the pre- 
war minimum of £32 per annum. 

Again, before this stage is reached what has hap- 
pened to the prospective teacher? First, after leaving 
the elementary school, often by means of a competitive 
and selective examination, a boy will have proceeded 
to a secondary school, where he remains until the age 
of 16. Two further years of study and preliminary 
training will have followed, to be succeeded by a 
further three years in a training college. During the 
whole of that period of seven years he has been a con- 
stant drain of the financial resources of his parents. 
The crown of this is a commencing wage approximate- 
ly equal to three-fifths of that offered to professional 
rat-catchers. 

The young lad of to-day and his parents are decid- 
ing that it simply is not good enough. They know that 
in the industrial world, immediately on leaving school 
the boy possesses a cash value not very far short of 
the minimum wage offered to a teacher after over 
seven years of hard study, highly technical training 
and great financial outlay. 

The remedy is plain. To secure an adequate supply ° 
of teachers: 

1.—More of the expense of training and maintain- 
ing the intending teacher must be borne by the 

Education Services either local, national, or both. 

2.—A higher minimum salary must be offered to 
those who have passed through this period of train- 
ing. 

Just one or two facts more to point the moral. In 
the New York State of America one thousand schools 
were shut down in 1919 owing to lack of teachers, and 
in the same year over 143,000 teachers abandoned the 
profession of teaching in the whole country. The 
reason for this is (according to the ‘‘University ecor- 
respondent’’) the inadequacy of the pay offered to 
teachers in comparison with other oceupations. 

Nationally, we simply cannot afford to shut down 
schools. Are we going to make up our minds that we 
will afford to keep them open and adequately staffed? 
—Neweastle Weekly Chronicle, July 17th. 
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Our Entire Stock of 


WINTER COATS 


RE-PRICED DOWNWARDS 


HANDSOME FUR TRIMMED COATS 
Values to $135.00 Regularly. Now Priced $98.50. 











STYLISH FUR TRIMMED COATS 
Values to $89.50 Regularly. Now Priced $69.50. 





SERVICEABLE FUR TRIMMED COATS 
Values to $65.00 Regularly. Now Priced $49.50. 


Fur Trimmings of Seal, Con- In Materials of Velours, Sil- 
ey, Oppossum, Natural, Dyed vertones, Goldtones, Bolivias, 
and Australian, Near Seal, Durstyns, and Two Toned 
Coney and Beaver. Velours. 





Our Stock of Winter Coats Embraces All the Newest Ideas 
in Both Style and Material. 








Pay Usa Visit. We Shall be Pleased to Show You Our Large 
Stock of Up-to-date Merchandise Without Any 
Obligation on Your Part. 

















OUR SKIRT STOCK 
Includes Serges, Silks, Satins, and the 
New Wool Plaids, 

ACCORDEON PLEATED, 
PLAIN, AND 
NOVELTY STYLES 
Substantially Reduced. 











EXCEPTIONAL VALUES IN 
CLOTH DRESSES 


Tricotines and Serges 
BEADED 
EMBROIDERED 
BRAIDED 
All the Newest Styles 








EXCLUSIVE OUTFITTERS TO LADIES AND CHILDREN 


Phone 5512 


g 





Jasper at 103rd St. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY 


FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL STANDPOINT. 
By T. E. A. Stanley, B.A., President Alberta Educational A iation, Principal South Calgary High School. 











Eight months ago an exceptionally important ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to numerous individuals 
thoroughout the Province for answers and suggestions. 
This referred to the present Publie School course of 
study. The object was to obtain opinions on the 
course viewed from every possible angle and the 
writer thinks it but fair to all concerned to publish 
the point of view of at least some high school teachers, 
and to embody this opinion in the form of answers to 
some of the questions asked. Others may take an en- 
tirely different view of the matter, but in any case 
surely this should be a subject both for discussion and 
deep thought among the teachers of this Province. 
That important modifications of the course are im- 
minent is more than probable and it will doubtless be 
more to the purpose to criticise constructively now 
than destructively after a revised course is ‘‘handed 
out.’’ When the present course was put into opera- 
tion it looked quite attractive on paper. and has its 
good points, but also serious defects. Had we naid 
less attention to American systems at the time of its 
adoption and more to our own needs, possibly some of 


' the defects might have been avoided. At any rate 


” 


there is quite a feeling that ‘‘It is time for a change. 


No. 1-0.—Are there any subjects now ineluded in the 

course of studies which might be omitted? 

A.—-Yes, at least two, as far as city schools are con- 

cerned. 

(1) Agriculture—There seems to be a foolish notion 
that by putting Agriculture on the course for 
eity students they will somehow or other be 
fooled into going.out on the farms instead of 
remaining in the city. The idea is mere non- 
sense to begin with and if it were successful the 
results would be of no value. The only farmers 
that are of any use to a country are those that 
go there with their eves open. The remedv 
sought lies elsewhere. Why not make Aericul- 
ture in rural schools take the time given to 
Manual Training in urban schools? 

(2) Geometry.— We have not found that this course 
is of particular benefit to students in their Hich 
School work and many think it is a positive in- 
jury. It was put there. aeecordine to mv re- 
collection. because so manv students left school 
before entering High School and henee got no 
trainine in Geometry: The raising of the school 
ave to fifteen years and the lowering bv at least 
a vear of the present age of students enterine 
Hich Schools. would dispose of the necessitv for 
Geometry in Publie Schools except that ineident- 
lv eneountered in such a subject as Mechanieal 
Drawing. 

No: 2-0.—Are there any subjects not now on the 

course which should be included ? 

A.—Yes, one or possibly two. 


(1) French.—Where organization permits. The 
time wasted by students on this language be- 





cause they do not begin it until the language 
faculty has been largely lost is unfortunate. I 
think it would be a great thing for this country 
if all our English speaking population could 
also speak and read French. Some language 
work outside the mother tongue is necessary to 
an education worthy of the name and French is 
pre-eminently the extra language for Canada. 
It should be begun in Grade VII in city schools 
and also in rural schools whcre the teachers are 
qualified. With inereased salaries graduate 
teachers in our Publie Schools ought to beeome 
much more common. 

(2) Ethics—Almost against my will I am inelined 
to think definite instruction in Ethies might be 
given, not only the Ethies of individual in re- 
lation to individual but of individual to eorpor- 
ate bodies, to the state and to posterity. 
Canadians are a long way from acceptin? 
generally the principle that no man has a right 
to that for which he does not give an equivalent 
Our sense of obligation to do public service is 
very blunt and our national waste is terrific. It 
looks as though the schools must step in with a 
definite course of instruction. 


No. 4-Q.—Is context, distribution, amount preserib- 
ed, ete., suitable ? 
A.—Improvements might be made. 


(1) History—is overdone. In Canadian History a 
simple course and a less ecumbrous text would 
be relief. In both British and Canadian History 
less should be covered in one year, especially in 

: Grade VIII. 

(2) Grammar:—too much formal Grammar is at 
tempted. If the present Grade VIT eonrse eould 
be done well by the end of Grade VITT. the time 
could be saved and used to better advantage. 

(3) Geography:—the course in Geography mielt 
well be lessened as long as Geography remains 
on the High School eourse. 


General Remarks 


Without suffering any drawbacks from the change 
I think the average student should pass Grade VIIT at 
thirteen years. That would mean a speeding up of the 
course, which I think miecht well take place. The 
elimination of Geometry and Agriculture in eity 
schools from the upner grades and euttine in half the 
work in History. English Grammar and Geoeranhy, 
even with the additions indieated. would do something 
towards this end. Even as the course is at present 
constituted, too much time is spent upon it. The faet 
that our city schools pass often ninety-five per cent 
and one hundred per cent. of their candidates is an 
excellent recommendation for the schools but a 
damaging commentary on the svstem. It means un 
doubtedly that the maiority of the class is really being 
retarded while the slower students master the work 
It is unfair to the bright student. The speeding up 
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process might be accomplished (1) by having regular 
promotions at intervals shorter than one year; (2) by 
allowing bright pupils to cover the work of two grades 
in one year; (3) by a revision of the work so that each 
of some two grades could be covered in balf a year; 
(4) by having fewer grades than eight; (5) by allow- 
ing pupils to skip a grade. This is sometimes resorted 
to, but I think some other scheme might be preferable. 


2. The result of following out these recommenda. 
tions would be the inclusion of pupils of the age of the 
present Grade VIII classes in the High School and the 
eompletion of the present High School course at the 
age of seventeen ye.rs. This would probably be fol- 
lowed in a few years by an addition of another year 
to the High School course, so that pupils leaving High 
School at the age at which they now leave, will have 
had five years in High School and seven years in Pub- 
he School. The Junior High School system would not 
be needed in this arrangement, and pupils of the age 
of the present Grade VII would not be included in a 
High School system. From what I can learn of the ef- 
fort of applying High School methods to pupils of this 
age, I think it is more than probable that it is a mis- 
take to include‘them. With a system of Junior High 
Schools it would doubtless be easier to handle the sub- 
ject of French, but apart from this subject I cannot 
see that anything would be gained and considerable 
might be lost. The Junior High School system favor. 
ed in the U. S. A. (i. e. the 6-3-3) would divide Grade 
IX from Grade X, a most unsuitable point to make a 
division. Of course the schools could be established 
and, as has been suggested, the course revised to fit 
the new division. Surely it would be more logical to 
prescribe a suitable course of study and make the 


na mane 
— 


schools fit the course of study than to make the course 
of study fit the schools. The suggested arrangement 
would have this further advantage, the system would 
be ‘‘made in Canada’”’ to fit Canadian needs and not 
‘‘made in the U.S, A.’’ to fit conditions that do not ob- 
tain here. That this has more than sentimental reasons 
to commend it is only too evident to those who are ac- 
quainted with the product of schools from both coun- 
tries. We get in our High Schools pupils from 
Canada, United States and Great Britain chiefly, and 
before the war we got quite a number from Russia. 
Judging the schools by their products, paradoxical as 
it may seem, those from Russia showed that if we are 
to go elsewhere to find out how children are taught to 
think, and think accurately, we ought to get the secret 
of Russian schools previous to the war. Alberta has 
some remarkable examples to bear out this contention. 
Students from Great Britain as a rule show better 
English scholarship that our own and pupils from the 
United States more superficiality. ; 

3. Something might be gained be alternating two 
subjects in Grades VII and VIII, thus decreasing the 
total number of subjects without decreasing the con- 
tent. 

4. In Arithmetic it is difficult to overstate the need 
for accurate work, as methods are useless if they can- 
not be accurately applied. 

5. Regarding religious instruection,—the inclusion of 
a course in Ethics would, I think, be a better plan at 
present. The matter for definite religious instruction 
would. I presume. need to be approved by church 
authorities, and the natural step to follow this would 
be the necessity of having the teachers who would im- 
part the instruction similarly approved. I do not think 
that this would be feasible. 





EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 


(By R. V. Howard, M.A., Strathcona High School, Edmonton) 








The outstanding phenomenon of the evolution of 
modern governmental systems is the growth in power 
and authority of the executive. This has been noted 
in France, in the United States, and in the self-govern- 
ing portions of the British Empire by M. Ostrogorski 
and Mr. H. J. Laski, and in Germany by Michels. It 
is characterized by the tendency of the administration 
to take over and direct more and more of the affairs 
of the nation and to do so at the expense of the elected 
representatives, and at times, apparently, with their 
approval. This change involves the lessening import- 
ance of Parliament. The private member is becoming, 
or rather has become, a mere voting machine working 
under the thumb of the party whip at the will of the 
executive or would-be executive. It would seem that 
there is an inherent tendency towards the centraliza 
tion and crystallization of power within certain limits 
in every system of representative control. This 
tendency is observable in almost any society, a tendency 
to throw the initiative and power vested in the society 
‘into the hands of the officials. 

In the state this change may be illustrated by noting 
the decline in importance of a private member of the 
British House of Commons since the time of Gladstone. 
In France the greatest effort is expended on the forma- 


tion and overthrow of ministries, and in Canada the 
same thing may be seen in the increase in the legis- 
lative activity of the cabinet by means of Orders-in- 
Council and by the development of legislative and 
judicial functions in the various commissions acting 
under the administration. There have been protests 
more or less ineffectual against these things which, 
however, seem to have in their favor a certain increase 
in the efficiency of administration during a period 
when the scope of government was growing tremend- 
ously. , 

The danger involved in the change would appear to 
be the building up of a control on the part of the 
executive over the whole life of the nation so that we 
have changed from the rule of kings by divine right 
to the rule of cabinets by some similarly absolute con. 
ception of sovereignty. In other words, the executive 
is gradually assuming a position where it can para. 
phrase Louis XTV and say ‘‘L’état c’est nous’’ and it 
can say this at a time when the state controls activities 
of which Louis never dreamed. 

Parallel with this movement there has grown up, as 
a natural revulsion from it, a noticeable distrust of 
government and a feeling that after all administra- 
tors are men and not gods. Revolutions of one kind or 
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JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL MAPS 


JOHNSTON’S “IMPERIAL” 
SCHOOL MAPS 
(Political) 

Sizz, 75 x 65 INCHES 

No expense is spared in making 
Johnston’s “Imperial” Maps the 
finest published. The employment 
of the most eminent geographers in 
their preparation guarantees abso- 
lute accuracy and authenticity. 
The large size of these maps enables 
the inclusion of a considerable 
amount of detail without interfering 
= — clearness — ad 
schoolroom purposes. e litho-’ 
graphing of political divisions, etc., 
in fast oil colors that positively 
will not fade by exposure to light 
gives a lasting quality and beautiful 
effect un ed by any other 
make of maps. 


For list of titles and prices, also styles of 
mounting, see following pages 


JOHNSTON’S “GRAND” 
SCHOOL MAPS 
(Political) 


Sizz, 52 x 44 INcHES 


Our remarks concerning the quality of . 
Johnston’s “Imperials” apply equally to 
the “Grand” Maps. They are litho- 
graphed in fast oil colors that posi- 
tively will not fade by exposure to light 
and differ with the ‘‘Imperial” Series only 
in matter of size. Being smaller, un- 
important details are necessarily elimir- 
ated in order to retain the characteristic 
accuracy and clearness. Every map is 
subjected to constant revision. 


For list of titles and prices, also styles 
of mounting, see following pages. 


“UNRIVALLED”’ SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 
(Political) 
Sizz, 48 x 38 INcHES 
This series has been prepared to meet demands for maps lower priced than Johnston’s 
“Grand” Series. The treatment of coloring and detail is less ive than in the “Grand” 
and “Imperial” maps, yet at the same time of good quality om ish, being lithographed in 
colors. They are suitable for Public School work. 


For list of titles and prices, also styles of mounting, see following pages. 












































THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED, TORONTO 


JOHNSTON’S “IMPERIAL,”’ “GRAND” AND “UNRIVALLED” SERIES 
The prices mpg below are for maps mounted on cotton with wood moulding at the 
top and wood roller at the bottom. This mounting is known as,Style “A.” 
For Prices of Spring Roller ‘Mountings. see next page 








“‘Imperial”’ “Grand”’ **Unrivalled” 
75 x 65 52 x 44 48 x 38 


No. | PRICE No. 
1-52 | $5.00 1-608 
1-58 1-606 
1-62 awe 
1-68 








= 


Ses 


1-604 
6g 
1-602 


. 


ean ort. 


Scotland 

United States and Mexico......... 
World, in en. . 

Eastern Hemisphere. . 


Pp 
World, Mercator’s Projection. . 
Australia 


SAMOA MMAMAAAMUHN 
SSSSSSSSSSESSESS 


Greater Britain (British Empire), 
66 x 46 inches | 8.00 
1-4 


hes 10.00 
Ontario (all in one scale), 76 x7 
inches 10.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


No. 

1-30 —W. orld, Mercator’s Projection, 86 x 80 inches 

1-32 —World, in Hemispheres, 68 x 48 inches 

1-40 —Australasia, 58 x 50 inches 

1-504—Quebec, 75 x 50 inches 

1=500—Maritime Provinces, 63 x 50 inches 

1-520—Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta (in one map), 81 x 55 inches 
1-516—British Columbia, 56 x 61 inches 























“IMPERIAL” BLACKBOARD 
OUTLINE MAPS 


To emphasize special features of a country 
under study, or to test just how much knowledge 
the children have obtained from Political and 
Physical maps, ‘‘Imperial” Blackboard Outline 
Maps will be found of great assistance. Chief 
boundaries—coastlines, international divisions, 
etc., are accurately lithographed in continuous 
white lines that will not erase, on best grade 
double-faced slated cloth, which hangs flat. 

No. PRICE 


1-347—Australia, 50 x 60 
1-349—Africa, 50 x 60 

1=351—Asia, 60 x 50.. 

1-345—British Isles, 50 x 60 . 
1-355—Euro 

1357—North Arwrion 50 x 60 
1-359—South America, 50 x 60 
1=-361—United States, 60 x 50. 
1-363—World, Mercator’s, 60 x 50 
1-365—Hemisphere, Eastern, 50 x 60.. 
1-367—Hemisphere, eae 50 x 60.. 
1-354—Canada, 66 x 48.. ac 
1-369—Ontario, 50 x 60 


SSS55 


Sessssss 
SSSSSSSSS 





Prices do not include forwarding charges and are subject to change without notice 
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STANDARD MOUNTINGS 


The following prices are ad- 
ditional to those quoted for 
the different series of maps 
mounted in Style “A,” on pre- 
ceding pages. 


Style “B.”—On cotton, wood roller at bottom, spring roller at top; top extended. This is 
the style of 9 mounting necessary for maps to be fitted in map cases.) 


(If tin spring rollers are required for Imperial sized maps, add $3.00 to cost of “‘C” mounting.) 


Style “D.”—On cotton, wood roller at bottom, spring roller at top, attached to a 
nee ne board and fitted with oilcloth dust-proof protector. 
‘Unrivalled” 


“GRAND” MAP CASE 


A very popular style of box case, 
strongly made of chestnut with a 
golden finish, The maps are com- 
pletely enclosed when not in use ; 
drop door is fitted with lock and metal 
catches. This case is made to contain 
8 maps not more than 54 inches long. 


No. 
2-40—“ Grand” Map Case only 
“IMPERIAL”? MAP CASE 


Identical in style with the map case illustrated above, but made to take maps of Johnston’s 
“Imperial Series,” or those of similar length. 


No. Length of Case Map Capacity Price (Case only) 
2-50 79 inches 4 Maps $30.00 
86 “ 4 “ _ 








2-56 
2=52 79 ee 
2-58 86 « 
2=54 = * “ 
2-60 6 ee 


Any other sizes can be supplied to order. Quotations furnished on application. 
Special Note: The “Imperial” Map of Canada requires 86-inch case. 

















Prices do not include forwarding charges and are subject to change without notice 
























































Nos. 3=280—3=286 Nos. 3=290, 3-292, 3-294 


HANGING GLOBES 
EXPRESS 
CouNTERBALANCE DIAMETER OF BALL Price jj Extra 
Sash Weight ‘ ; J 7 
Moon Ball Weight E o 


SLATED GLOBE ON PLAIN STAND 


DIAMETER OF BALL 


THE “TRIPPENSEE” PLANETARIUM 


By the aid of the Trippensee Planetarium illustrated above pupils can be taught more in 
an hour about the earth’s motions, the seasons, day and night, the moon’s phases, the tides, 
eclipses, etc., than in months of instruction by chart or diagram. It is always ready for use, 
requires no adjustment or setting up, is easy to demonstrate, its mechanism is simple yet 
strong and will not get out of order except by violent usage. 


A handbook giving full directions for use is furnished free with instrument. 
No. 3-350—“ Trippensee’”’ Planetarium in neat, portable, wooden case. $35.00; express extra. 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 
Any of the lines shown will be promptly shi on receipt of price and forwarding 


charges, or, if orders bear the Schoo rd’s authority, they will be 
filled and charged to the Board in the usual way. 
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another follow concentration of power when a sufficient 
body of the people feel themselves aggrieved by such 
a state of affairs. History would indicate that such 
concentrations of power have been affected without 
revolution following when no significant portion of the 
community has suffered greatly, but apparently the 
natural inclination is towards a breaking up of such 
centralized power. This breaking up may occur with 
or without violence, and it is to the advantage of a 
nation to work experimentally in so far as is possible to- 
ward the greater efficiency of the administration of 
its government without violent revolution. , 

In Canada the administration of education is under 
the control of the Provincial Governments according 
to the provisions of the British North American Act. 
This has meant that a Department of Education has 
been organized with a member of the executive as its 
head. Educational affairs have been administered by 
a body of officials under the minister, or, as in Quebec, 
by two independent councils, Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant. a 

In general it may be said that ministers in the Prov- 
inces with few exceptions have been politicans with 
little or no grasp of educational problems. That is no 
reflection on their abilities as politicians, since as a 
result of our political arrangements portfolios are al- 
most always granted, not to experts, but to those who 
control votes in the Assembly, and who command a 
wide or powerful political following. Government by 
experts is not popular in any country under the parlia- 
mentary system, partly because of a suspicion that, 
quite often, experts are not all they claim to be and 
partly because a democracy prefers to move slowly and 
to know vaguely what is being done to it. 

The system then leaves the Department under the 
control of a man whose interests are dominantly 
political and who. naturally enough, strives to use his 
position to control as many interests as will be advan- 
tageous ‘to himself and his party. The publie good as 
he understands it. is. doubtless, one of his concerns. 
since more or less indirectly and sooner or later it must 
affect his position. . 

As head of a Department a minister must look to the 
permanent civil service for counsel, and presumably he 
acts on the advice of his officials. However. the civil 
service in British countries. and this is largely trne in 
France and the United States as well, occupies a 
peculiar place in the government. The civil service 
provides more or less permanent positions of sufficient 


lucrative importance to insure an adequate sunply of’ 


officials. As a rule these are men and women of 
ability. But the civil servant has had little op- 
portunity in the past either to profit by his ability or 
to take responsibility. The department appears to the 
world as the minister or as the cabinet. When credit 
is due the administration the party in power gets the 
credit. and when mistakes are made the minister or the 
cabinet is held responsible. A dangerous practice has 
resulted. Executive heads of Departments strive to 
draw to themselves whatever credit and favorable 
publicity is to be obtained from their positions, so that 
whenever a contribution to efficient administration is 
made by a civil servant the minister and not the 
official gets the credit. This, it has been said, is apt 
to deprive the civil servant of the encouragement 
which general recognition gives, and in consequence 
to deprive him of the incentive which might encourage 
him to develop whatever latent initiative he may have. 


On the other hand it has led to the practice on the part 
of the functionary of evading responsibility as much 
as possible; a practice which. in colloquial terms is 
called ‘‘passing the buck’’. Anyone who has ever had 
dealings with government officials in any country 
knows how difficult it is to track down responsibility 
or even to get information which no one has any in- 
centive to give. Sir Henry Taylor in his book ‘‘The 
Statesman’’, unfortunately long out of print, wrote 
of the civil servant of his day: ‘‘By evading decisions 
whenever they can be evaded, by shifting them on 
other Departments and authorities whenever they can 
be shifted; by deferring questions till, as 
Lord Bacon said, they resolve of themselves, by under- 
taking nothing for the public good which the public 
does not call for; by conciliating loud and energetic 
individuals at the expense of such public interests as 
are dumb and do not attract attention; by sacrificing 
everywhere what is feeble and obseure to what is in- 
fluential and cognizable the single functionary 
may reduce his business within his powers and per- 
haps, obtain for himself the most valuable of all re- 
putations in his line of life, that of a safe man.’’ 

So far as the administration of education is concern- 
ed the teaching body may be considered as part of the 
civil service. It is upon the teacher that much of the 
detailed work comes in the application of principles 
laid down by the administration. As a rule, teachers 
as a body have had nothing to say in the fixing of the 
general educational policy of the Province although, on 
various minor points. individual teachers mav oc- 
easionally be consulted, but even in such eases their 
advice must conform to the general lines set by the 
Department. 

Up to the present. in Alberta, the teachers of the 
Province as an organized body have received no official 
or formal recognition by the government. The ‘‘mem- 
ber of the immediate family’’ clause in the new con- 
tract forms issued by the Department of Education 
indicates a rather delicate feeling of filial sentiment. 
and argues well for the domestic virtues of the mind 
whence it sprang; but in spite of these excellences, 
however, it represents an evasion of the real issue,— 
the recognition of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance; a 
recognition which, it may be pointed out, must be 
given. : 

‘By and large, then, the difficulties at present most 
in the way of flexibility in the relations between 
education and the government are of two kinds. The 
legislators, that is, the private members of the As- 
sembly representing the public, are controlled by the 
executive or the leaders of their party. They exist to 
ratify decisions made outside and are kept in place by 
the party whip under threat of dissolution, unless they 
are strong enough to force their way into the adminis- 
tration. Even in committee the domination of the 
executive is assured. The civil servant and the teach- 
ers are kent in their respective places by similar. more 
or less subtle expedients. There is no recognized on- 
portunity for the members of the Assembly to get the 
advice and collaboration of those who are concerned 
with the carrying out of the decisions which the As- 
sembly ratifies. 

The British North American Act provides for any 
experiments in government the Provinces mav wish 
to make. and. in fact. much might be made without 
breaking down anything but precedent or without 
changing the constitution. Is it not possible for the . 
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trained civil servants to have a. place’ on the 
committees where their suggestions could be made and 
recognized and their intimate knowledge of the sub- 
jects under discussion made use of? Could not the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance present to the committees 
material obtained through its Research Department 
from the teachers and elsewhere which would be of use 
to the Legislature. 

This change, it may be suggested, would be advan- 
tareous since it would bring expert opinion to the help 
of the legislators and at the same time keep expert 
opinion in touch with the general needs of the com- 
munity as represented by the elected members. It 


would not, on the other hand, deprive the executive of. 


its recognized share in the work of governing, but 
would, in all probability, tend to remove some of the 
abuses which become identified with that function of 


government. If democracy is not to become the fail- 
ure its opponents claim it is, it is incumbent upon it 
to conform its processes to the varying needs of time. 


Education is a matter which requires constant effort 
and adjustment if it is to fit in with the changing com- 
plexities of modern life. The present system of ad- 
ministration is not arranged to draw on a sufficiently 
wide field of ability nor to encourage the ability upon 
which it ean draw. Its strongest tendency is to avoid 
action where continuous activity is a necessity. It is 
increasingly important that new machinerv be evolved 
to make education a living thing. The difficulties in 
the way of those who are attempting to build up a 
sound educational system are not to be minimized and 
all the assistance in the task that may be commanded 
should be available for, as Spinoza said, ‘‘ All things 
excellent are as difficult as rare.’’ 








THE TEACHING OF FRENCH 


(By Miss E. M. McNab, M.A., South Calgary High School) 








It is with considerable diffidence that the writer 
undertakes to say anything about the teaching of 
French. But when all are groping with methods more 
or less new, perhaps an exchange of ideas may be inter- 
esting and even helpful. 

That the latest regulation of the Department, in- 
troducing the teaching of oral French and instituting 
an oral examination, has met with general approval I 
take for granted. But who that is in the actual work 
has not had a sinking of heart at the prospect of oral 
work, with classes ranging from thirty to forty-five. 
and with three or four half hours per week in which 
to cover the course? Can it possibly be done,, one 
wonders. 


If by ‘‘it’’ is meant the turning out of our pupils 
able to understand easily and speak fluently, then 
there seems to be no answer but a negative. But can- 
not something less than this, and still worth while, be 
accomplished ? What about the following, for 
example ?— 

First, there may be given a fair accuracy of pro- 
nunciation, extending not only to the words learned, 
but to all the new words to be met with later. For this 
the use of the phonetic system seem indispensible. Of 
course, even then, the results will vary widely with the 
acuteness of ear, and talent for languages, of the 
pupils, but this system lends itself to answering in con- 
cert, an absolute necessity in large classes, and over- 
comes to a great extent the dulness of ear which makes 
imitation so difficult for great numbers of boys and 
girls. But when the sounds and symbols havs been 
mastered thoroughly the pupil must be taught to do 
without them, just as the floats are disearded when 
the swimmer has learned the proper motions. He soon 
learns what combinations of letters will give a certain 
sound and will analyze the pronunciation of a new 
word without difficulty. The writer is accustomed. 
usually some time during the second year, to give a 
synopsis of the principles of French pronunciation. 
and from that time to try and make the pupil depend 
on himself entirely for the pronunciation of new words. 
Of course there is always the phonetic dictionary to be 
the final arbiter. , 


Then, too, a good deal can be accomplished in 
training the pupils to understand the spoken language. 
Our well-tried friend, ‘‘Je ne comprends pas la ques- 
tion,’’ is less and less overworked, till finally it be- 
comes almost a stranger. In this connection infinitely — 
more can be accomplished in the by-ways than along 
the regular route of the lesson. An announcement, or 
some explanation not having anything to do with the 
lesson, but with class or school activities, will invari- 
ably produce a most strenuous effort on the part of even 
the most inattentive, and the beaming faces when the 
light does break is worth a good deal of effort on the 
part of the teacher. Of course, for the higher grades, 
to hear the language spoken by a native-born French. 
man, or preferably, by various native-born Frenchmen, 
is a thing earnestly to be sought, though not always to 
be attained. 


Thirdly, the pupil can gain considerable facility in 
the use of what vocabulary he possesses. That is, what 
he ean say should not be a painful word-by-word effort, 
but should slip easily along. This ought to be the re- 
sult of the training the vocal organs get, first, by con- 
tinual practice of the sounds, second, by reading aloud 
and third, by the learning by rote and the reciting of 
passages in French. This latter is of paramount im- 
portance and ean be used almost from the beginning— 
simple jingles and rhymes at first, then rea! literature. 
Every teacher has no doubt the same experience in this 
respect, viz:—that all roads lead to lafontaine’s 
‘‘Fables’’, ever-fresh, ever-interesting, ever-vivid for 
the classes. By means of the phonetic symbols the | 
pupils should learn these fairly correctly and generally 
take delight in putting all the dramatic effect possible 
into their rendition. 


The sum total is of course far from a fluent com- 
mand of the language, but it is laying a fairly solid 
foundation for further study, and, better still, is giving 
the boy or girl a feeling of power instead of one of 
helplessness as he looks along the path of progress. 


This deals only with the oral side of language teach- 
ing. Naturally there is another perhaps no less im- 
portant side. 
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QUIPS AND CRANKS AND WANTON WILES 








Invented ‘‘Spoonerisms’’ 
Professor Arthur Sidgwick, fellow and tutor at 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford, formerly reader in. 


Greek to the’university, has died at the age of 80. Mr. 
Sidgwick was the author of the famous enigram, ‘‘Of 
science I know nothing; I do not even teach it.’’ He 
was also the inventor of many ‘‘Spoonerisms’’— 
amusing slips of the tongue attributed to Dr. Spooner, 
the famous Oxford don. The following are some well- 
known examples :— 

‘‘T have only brought two bugs and a rag.”’ 

‘‘Who is there among us who has never felt a half- 
warmed fish within his breast?’’ 

‘‘T am Eastbourne, thy first saw.’”’ 

‘‘Shoving leopard.’’ 

‘*T was only stooping to boil my icicle.’’ 

‘‘T must return to Oxford by the town drain.’’ 

‘You have deliberately tasted two worms.’’ 

“Tons of soil!’’ (addressing’ working men). 

‘Peter coxed and the crew went out and wept 
bitterly.’’ 

‘‘Please pass the parlourmaid.’’ 

* * * 


A pretty good firm is Watch & Waite, 
And another is Attit, Early & Layte; 
And still another is Doo & Dairet; 

And one of the best is Grinn & Barrett. 


* * * 


Students’ Alphabet—B, C. 

Bat—usually applied to ear. 

Bantam—see Wilford White. 

Beak—common term for the protruding portion of 
the visage. 

Blockhead—(1) a term all teachers silently apply to 
students; (2) a term all students silently apply to 
teachers; (3) a term the world applies to students and 
teachers in general. 

Cadence—from Latin ‘‘cadere’’ to fall—thus, first 
time on skates. 

Caper—the pecular antics a student goes through 
when dismissal bell rings. 

Catch—the result of one High School boy tossing 
another boy a candy or a stick of gum. 

* * * 

Miss LeBeouf—What is it that comes in like a lamb 
and goes out like a lion? 

Florence Taylor—The landlord when the rent is due 
and he doesn’t get it. 

* * * 

Miss Goudie (in bird store)—Does this parrot swear? 

Dealer—No mum; but it won’t take him long to 
learn. He’s a bright bird. 

* * * 

Miss Goudie—Why does a giraffe have such a long 
neck? 

Willie Morris (hopefully)—Because its head is so 
far from its body. 

* * * 
Behold the cheery centipede! 
Of boots and shoes it has no need; 
With blithesome heart it onward goes, 
It’s hard to stub five hundred toes. 





Obsecure the cheery octopus! 
Who never howls or makes a fuss: 
Eight feet he has, but pain he scorns. 
Sea water is a cure for corns. 

* * * 

The elass had studied ‘‘Lochinvar’’ and the teacher 
was giving a test. Among other questions she asked 
them to explain ‘‘He swam the Esk river where ford 
there was none,’’ and was mildly surprised at the fol- 
lowing answer: ‘‘He swan the Esk river because there 
was no Ford ear there to take him across.”’ 

* * * 
Examination Papers 

Answer received from a school boy: 

The King was not to order taxis without the con- 
sent of Parliament. 

Lyons is a city noted for tea. 

Charles I was going to marry the Infanta of Spain. 
He went to see her, and Shakespeare says he never 
smiled again. 

Milton, when 12 years old, wrote a hymn beginning, 
‘‘Letters from a Gladstone mind.”’ 

Henry VIII was very fat besides being a non- 
comformist. 

Cologne is famous for the odor made there. 

A refugee keeps order at a football match. 

* * * 


The following answers from Grade XII candidates 
will serve to throw light on the question of the high 
percentage of failures at this year’s Departmental 
Examinations: 

The grammatica! changes in the noun were: The 
plural of the present indicative took the ending of the 
genative singular. 

The pronoun: The third person plural of the pre- 
sent indicative dropped the accusative and took the 
dative forms of the demonstrative plural. 





Annexes from French, Latin and Greek were in- 
troduced into the language. 





Before Milton’s time Hell was an unknown region. 





NOW FIXES WOMEN’S HEADS OUTSIDE 
INSTEAD OF INSIDE 





Professor Forsakes University to Run Beauty Parlor— 
Flees Portals of Poorhouse and Finds Tax- 
paying Income 

Chicago, Oct. 10.—Laboring under the misapprehen- 
sion that what women have inside their heads makes 
some difference, Oscar M. Heath, former professor of 
English in the Englewood High School, wasted 30 
years of his life dispensing knowledge. He admits it in 
announcing that his Culture Review School will cease 
to exist after January 1st. 

‘“T struggled along with the idea that teaching was 
a noble art,’’ said the professor. ‘‘There are about 
3.000 teachers in Chicago to-day whom I have instruet- 
ed. But I saw nothing ahead of me in my old age but 
the poorhouse. So I started a beauty parlor and I 
found out that it is the outside of their heads, not the 
inside, that women wish to have fixed, and I paid in- 
come tax this year for the first time. 
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‘It takes brains to teach. It doesn’t take any to 
run a beauty parlor. So I’m going to devote the rest 
of my life to the latter. 

‘‘Girls working in restaurants, who cannot utter a 


grammatical sentence, are making $50.00 a week in 
salary and tips. Why waste money and time in being 
educated? they reason. They get a marcel, a massage 
and good clothes, and assume a smiling attitude.’ 








WHY ARE THE RANKS OF TEACHERS THINNING? 


(By “Capella’’) 








Somebody lately said that if we do not pay our 
teachers better, we shall soon have not only ‘‘the little 
red school house,’’ but the little red teacher as well. 


“*Still sits the school house by the road 
A ragged beggar sunning.”’ 
(Whittier) 

It seems to me that, during the last strenuous years 
Whittier’s description of the school house would have 
been more suitable appiied to the teacher. 

In the September issue of ‘‘Primary Education’’ is 
an article by Miss Corson, in which she deplores the 
fact that teachers are beginning to think so much 
about their salary. She says that all this talk about 
poor salaries, lack of social standing, etc., is beginning 
to have a demoralizing effect on the teaching pro- 
fession. To substantiate this statement, she speaks of 
the way in which the morale of the army was elevated 
during the war. She says that this was not acecomplish- 
ed by telling the soldier ‘‘that he was under-paid, and 
nothing but a despised public servant, exploited by 
the nation he was expected to save.’’ It was by 
laying stress upon duty. This is quite true, but 
the case of the teacher and that of the soldier are 
not quite parallel. For one thing, the war was an 
emergency—the soldier did not take up war as his 
life work—rather as the man suffering from sea-sick- 
ness said when asked if he had dined—‘‘No, on the 
contrary.’’ Again there were some points of differ- 
ence between the teacher’s remuneration and that of 
the soldier. It is true that the soldier received for his 
services less actual cash than the teacher, but in ad- 
dition to this he received his food, elothing, shelter 
and transportation. The State assumed the care of 
his dependents. Was the soldier expected to con- 
tribute to all funds for philanthropic, social service, 
church and war purposes? Not at all. but we know 
that collectors for all such purposes look upon the 
realm of the teacher as their happy hunting ground. 

Not only is the teacher expected to contribute to 
all such funds, but she is expected to dress well, to 
subseribe for educational magazines, to attend con- 
ventions, to keep her mind upon high, spiritual things, 
so that she mav uphold the dignity of her profession. 
When her earthly pilgrimage is drawing to a close she 
must be auite satisfied that the only thing she has to 
disnose of in her last will and testament is her blessing. 
Of late the blessing seems to have been somewhat 
doubtful—in fact we could almost quote our sea-sick 
friend again—‘‘on the contrary.”’ 

Miss Corson goes on to state that ‘‘the greatest 
benefit we can derive from any situation or state in 
life. comes to us only after we have acquired the habit 
of dwelling on the duties of that state or situation, 
rather than on its privileges or rights.’’ Are we doing 
eur duty to our profession when we allow ourselves 
to be underpaid, despised servants of the public? That 


teachers have become just that, I fear there is little 
doubt. Time was when the teaching profession was 
surrounded by a sort of halo, and the instructors of 
the young were looked upon as superior in intelligence” 
or character. Now, however, people are looked upon 
as lacking in intellect, who enter the profession with a 
view to making it a life work. 

In an effort to account for the growing unpopularity 
of the said profession, I have considered the country 
and city aspects of the work separately. Let us look 
first at the country teacher’s lot. I believe that 
parents are doing a good deal (and one cannot blame 
them) towards preventing their daughters from be- 
coming teachers, because they must always teach first 
in the country. Let us consider the feeling of a father 
and mother rearing a daughter: first, the anxious baby 
years when the whole idea is to get ‘‘the right 
formula”’ for feeding. They think in terms of barley 
water, lime water and malted milk. Then, babyhood 
past, comes the small maiden’s entrance to school life. 
How loth we are to break into the morning sleep with 
the dread warning, ‘‘You’ll be late for school.’’ Just 
by the way, do we realize how that phrase ‘‘late for 
school,’’ is burned into the consciousness of every 
teacher. JI remember a pathetic instance of this. A 
friend of mine, a young lady who had taught for 
several years, had a fall from her horse and suffered 
a severe concussion of the brain. For three weeks she 
lay unconscious and when at last she opened her eyes 
and spoke, her first words were: ‘‘I’ll be late for 
school.’’ The lady who told me this considered it a 
joke, but to me it brought a sense of infinite pathos— 
T was on the ‘‘inside’’—I, too, knew the dread of being 
late for school. 

But to go back to our school girl—after the public 
school comes the high school, and I think we hardly 
realize the strain this is on the average girl—the ever- 
present, anxious ‘question, ‘‘Am TI going to pass?”’ 
Then, when it is over and she has passed ‘‘and got her 
expensive normal training, the parents must let their 
precious daughter go and teach in a country school. 
She may find a comfortable home in a nice neighbor- 
hood. but the chances are somewhat slim. It is no 
wonder that the mother’s heart fails her. when she 
thinks of the little girl whose health and hapniness 
have been her chief concern ever since she was born, 
alone among strangers. She thinks of her trudeing 
through all weathers to school, often getting her feet 
wet and perhaps not remembering to put on dry things. 
We all know of young girls who, when teaching in the 
country. have contracted colds and illnesses from ex- 
posure, which led to their death. 

Again, the mother thinks of how fatally easy it is for 
a young inexperienced girl to commit some little in- 
deseretion and get herself ‘‘talked about’’ in. the 
neighborhood. If the teacher is reserved and keeps to 
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‘herself she is called ‘‘stuck up.’’ If she is free and 


fond of a good time she is ‘‘loud’’ and ‘‘you would 
expect a school-teacher to have more pride. <A girl in 
an oftice has one employer to please, but the teacher 
has as many as there are parents in the district, and 
she is judged by the garbled (sometimes false) reports 
which the children carry home concerning her conduct. 
If a little misunderstanding occurs in an office, it ends 
there ; but in a country school, it is the talk of the com- 
munity, and after such an unpleasantness, no sensitive 
girl wishes to remain in the district. 

Then there is the question of a boarding house—very 
often the place is small and the teacher is obliged to 
share her bed with members of the family. I re- 
member one term when I occupied a room which con- 
tained two beds. One of these was supposed to be oc- 
cupied by myself and two small children, the other 
by an aged grandmother and one child. The grand- 
mother, however, was not popular as a bed-fellow, so 
she was left in solitary comfort, and I had three com- 
panions in misery. 

At another place, my first school, the house so cold 
that the moisture from my breath froze upon the 
blankets. I some times got up in the night and lit the 
lamp so that I might warm my feet over the flame. 
One might think that the memory of this experience 
would have made me appreciate the three little foot- 
warmers at my next boarding house. That such was 
not the case just goes to show how hard school teach- 
ers are to please. There was no fire except in the 


. kitchen range and I used to sit so close to this that IL 


annoyed my landlady. On one occasion she said tart- 
ly, that if I ever got warm enough to suit me, she 
hoped I’d let her know. I at once replied that I’d 
have to send her the information by mail, as | knew 
such a thing would never occur in her immediate 
vicinity—a piece of youthful pertness which did me no 
good, I assure you. 

At this same place when my landlady fell ill, I was 
expected to, and did, assume the cares of the house- 
hold. I have a lively rememberance of the slighting 
remarks which were made about teachers as cooks, ete. 
However, the family managed to subsist very well on 
the meals I prepared and I think I gained a little in 
weight myself—at least, we didn’t have boiled tea and 
sour bread! When I paid my board-bill there was 
nothing taken off as an allowance for domestic sevices. 

We cannot expect good work from any one, even 
missionaries, so situated as to have neither privacy nor 
comfort. If teachers are to do their work as 
missionaries, for goodness’ sake let them be classed 
as such, and not expected to pose as self-supporting 
members, of society. 

Again, there is, of necessity, a lack of permanence 
in the teacher’s home life. Suppose she saves up—or 
herhaps, to give color of probability, I had better say, 
suppose she inherits sufficient money to buy a house 
and decides to settle down in a district. How does 
she know that she will not come to an impasse with the 
child of an influential citizen, which may result in her 
being ‘‘handed the fresh air,’’ at the end of the month? 
Then what about her home? If she were not leaving 
the district and decided to sell her habitation she 
might receive many offers for it. As soon, however, 
as it is noised abroad that she has to leave and people 
see that she is, as they say, ‘‘stuck with it,’’ not a soul 
will have anything to do with her property except as 
as a gift. This may sound bitter, but unfortunately I 





know whereof 1 speak. ‘Thus, we see that the teacher 
is by the very nature of her protession, a Wanderer on 
the tact of the earth—tor her there may be no cer- 
tainty of a permanent abiding-place. 

Some districts have attempted to overcome the 
boaruing-house problem by buuding a teacuer s resid- 
ence. it ls quite common tor Scnool boards to reLuse 
to employ married women, and | cannot think that we 
should allow our young giris to live alone in these 
places, even if they were willing to do so, which L 
think 1s not often the case. ‘nis sort of life is too 
monotonous to appeal to many. 

W hile we are upon this subject let me relate an ex- 
perience of my own. On one occasion, since my 
marriage, it became expedient for me to go back to my 
protession. I applied to the School Board of the city 
where I resided, but was informed that they objected 
to employing married women. When we consider this 
prejudice, and the equally popular one against the 
young women, it would seem that our teaching force 
is to be drawn entirely from the ranks of the ‘‘old 
maids.’’ When I failed to obtain a city position, | 
accepted the offer made me by the Secretary-Treasurer 
of a country School District. He promised $1,000 per 
annum, which was at that time a large salary for a 
teacher—more, by nearly $300, than I should have re- 
ceived in the city. In addition to this 1 was to have a 
free house and fuel, a teacher’s residence having just 
been built on the school grounds. I felt that 1 was 
quite fortunate, and accompanied by my little son, I 
fared forth to the village where the Secretary-Treasur- 
er had agreed to meet me. I alighted at the station in 
the dreary twilight of a September afternoon. No one 
showed the slightest intention of speaking to me, so I 
stood beside my trunk and bag till the crowd had dis- 
persed. Then I sought the station-agent and .asked 
if I might use his ’phone to eall up the Secretary- 
Treasurer. When he heard that I was the new 
teacher he gave a short laugh—somewhat disconcert- 
ing—and said: ‘‘Why you ain’t the teacher that went 
out there a couple of weeks ago.’’ Finally I got in 
touch with the Secretary-Treasurer’s wife and was in- 
formed that her husband was away thrashing and must 
have forgotten all about me. I asked if the teacher’s 
house was ready for occupation and she said she really 
didn’t know—she’d been so ‘‘awful busy,’’ but she 
knew something had been got—there was a ‘‘rocking- 
chair,’’ she was sure of that. She told me the name of 
one of the trustees and I called his house. His wife 
had the same story—that her husband was away 
thrashing. She, however, showed some slight interest 
in the fact that I had arrived and found no one to meet 
me. This interest manifested itself not so much in 
sympathy for me, as satisfaction in having found the 
Secretary-Treasurer remiss in his conduct. When in- 
terrogated on the subject of the teacher’s residence, 
she also was rather vague, but quite sure of one thing 
—it contained a rocking-chair! Just then I could 
better have given vent to my feelings with a rock, so 
1 fear my appreciation of the said luxury was rather 
faint. 

As there was no hotel in the town, and the darkness 
had fallen, I intimated to madam that the problem of 
a bed for myself and child was beginning to be of 
somewhat lively interest to me. She there upon told 
me to wait till she called up another trustee who, she 
thought. would keep me over night. I walked up and 
down the platform, not to keep warm but cool,—chilly 
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as the night was. There were some foreigners at one 
end of tue platform and as | encountered their curious 
stares 1 thought—‘‘What if my daughter had come 
here,’’ and thanked God that she was yet a happy girl 
in high school. 1 breathed a little prayer for her 
future in which she did not figure as a teacher. 1 
heard snatches of the conversation among the men and 
gathered that they were being instructed by a repre- 
sentative of the Labor unions. Se told the men on no 
account to work for less than $8.00 per day and board. 
I looked at those illiterate men, who could, I feel sure, 
neither read nor write, whilst 1, with a college educa- 
tion and years of experience, was considering myself 
fortunate to get $4.75 and board myself! 

But to continue: after about half an hour’s waiting, 
during which time the station-agent made me uncom- 
fortably aware that 1 was keeping him from “‘locking 
up,’’ I received the information that Mr. Trustee No. 
2 would come for me after he had got through his 
work. In the meantime I was to go over to the 
General Store and wait. 1 shall not forget that even- 
ing. I sat in a corner of the store and was stared at 
by the villagers and farmers as they congregated for 
the usual social evening in the village store. At last 
Mr. Trustee arrived in just about the frame of mind 
you might expect of a man who had had a disagreeable 
task foreed upon him after a hard day’s work. | felt 
sorry for him; he was having a worse time than I was, 
because he was a matter -of-fact little Englishman, 
who never saw a joke in his life, while my Irish sense 
of humor was coming nobly to the fore. I needed it 
all, however, for when we arrived at his home, I found 
that his wife did not wish to entertain me and was in 
a very bad humor. When her husband introduced me 
she looked questioningly at the child and said: ‘‘O, so 
you’re a married woman? Fortunately I was able to 
answer in the affirmative when she said: ‘‘O but I 
thought as ’ow the Board didn’t want a married 
woman.”’ 


Later her husband asked me what salary I expected 
to get, and I told him I intended to get what the 
Secretary-Treasurer had offered me or I would not 
stay. He said the latter had made the offer without 
the authorization of the Board, and that if I received 
more than $900 the Secretary-Treasurer would have 
to pay it out of his own pocket. In discussing their 
former teachers, who seemed to have been very 
nmerous, their criticism was in regard to youth and 
inexperience. Their last teacher, however, had been 
dismissed because she was an ‘‘old maid,’’ and kept 
too strict discipline. She had attempted to have the 
boys and girls keep to separate play grounds and the 
parents ‘‘just wouldn’t stand for that.’’ 


When morning came, the trustee went off to his 
work, and his wife drove me over to inspect the school- 
house and teacher’s residence?! The latter, I found 
to be a shack which, it seemed to me, would offer poor 
resistance to the stormy winds, which in that part of 
the country, do blow and blow and blow. The rocking- 
chair was there all right, but after all I’d heard about 
it I felt rather disappointed in it. It didn’t seem to 
inake up for the many, many things which were not 
there. There was a bed and a set of springs but no 
mattress—my hostess told me she understood ‘‘as ’ow 
the teacher was expected to furnish ’er own mattress 
and beddeen.’’ I had a quick mental vision of a long 
procession of old maids accompanied by not only the 


time-honored ‘‘cat and bird cage’’ but a mattress and 
bed roll as well! 

When 1 asked where the well was she said there 
was none—that the cilidren brought drinks tor them- 
seives, and 1 would have to get mine trom tue nearest 
iarm-house—over a quarter of a mile away. Sue re- 
inarked that if 1 haa a barrel, 1 could get it hauled 
and said it was a pity there wasn't a cellar to keep 1t 
in. 1 thought otf the man who said, ‘‘it we had some 
ham, we’d have some ham and eggs, 11 we had some 
eggs.” a 

We then drove out to the threshing-machine and 1 
interviewed the Secretary-‘lreasurer. te toid me he 
had made the otter on his own responsipllity, thinking 
he could talk the Board into consenting. When he 
found he could not he did not inform me because he 
thought when I had gone to the expense of the trip 
i'd stay for $900. Now, be said 1 could do as 1 ikea, 
and when | asked him to pay the expenses of my trip 
he retused. Of course, 1 suppose he couldn't atford 1t. 
He had only about 18,00U busheis of wheat and the 
price was only about $2.0U per bushel! IL went home, 
several dollars out of pocket, but glad and thanktui 
that 1 was not so reduced as to be obliged to accept 
such a position among such people. ‘I'his episode con- 
vinced me of one thing: it 1s wrong to expose our 
young girls to such experiences. 

Let us now consider the lot of the city teacher. In 
many things she fares better than her country cousin 
—tfor instances, in the matter of boarding-houses, 
recreation, opportunity for study, and social lite. Still 
with this, her life is not a bed of roses. People talk 
about what short hours the teacher has, but the 
initiated know that the teacher’s work is not done at 
four o’clock. Not many teachers leave the school- 
room empty-handed, and the little, innocent-looking 
parcel she carries may represent hours of close work 
correcting papers. 

She does not, as a rule, come into such close contact 
with the parents, as does the country teacher, but the 
dread of the supervisor lies heavily upon her heart. 
The city teacher may have no moods; she must not 
presume to teach a lesson when she feels like it. She 
must make an outline and adhere to it, lest the -In- 
spector or Superintendent appear on the scene and 
find that her outline and her practice do not agree. 

We learn at Normal that ‘‘the great educative force 
in the school-room is the personality of the teacher,’’ 
but we are not supervised on personality. In the cities 
there seems to have been a sort of craze for the so- 
called ‘‘frills,’’—art, music, and drill. I have even 
been told that the teachers are judged solely by the 
reports which the supervisors in these subjects hand in 
to the Superintendent’s office. 

Not long ago, 1 heard a supervisor in primary work 
speak on the qualifications she considered necessary 
to the good primary teacher. She gave them as three 
in number; namely—good judgment, willingness to 
work and vision. She then went on to state that the 
subject she considered most important in primary 
work was music. My heart sank as I thought, 
““Though I have ‘good judgment, willingness to work 
and vision’, and have not music, ‘it profiteth me noth- 
ing’.”’ 

I know, however, that it is possible for a teacher to 
get good results in art, music and drill, and yet to be 
a pernicious influence in the school-room. I am think- 
ing now of one, who get her results by constant 
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nagging, sarcastic remarks, and threats. She even hurt 
her pupils by making slighting remarks about their 
parents. <A little boy was kept home because it was 
raining and he had a cold. When he went back to 
school, the teacher held him up to the ridicule of the 
class, calling him ‘‘mamma’s little baby.’’ ‘This 
laddie, after the first month with with a different 
teacher remarked with a sigh of relief, ‘‘Well this 
teacher doesn’t jaw and she isn’t sareastic.’’ 

I have no desire to underestimate the before-men- 
tioned subjects. They undoubtedly are important, 
but I think they are being overdone, and | have an 
idea that the public is about ready to revolt. Parents 
all over the country, are beginning to wonder why 
their children spend so much time making paper 
chains, baskets, ete., but do not learn to write plainly, 
read correctly and figure accurately. 

Since teachers’ salaries have been raised to prince- 
ly proportions, a member of a certain School Board 
said he thought there should be more inspectors to 
see that the teachers were made to ‘‘deliver the goods’’ 
now that they are so well paid. Strange how im- 
portant his child’s education became, all of a sudden. 
Was he concerned because his child was not getting 
the possible training, or because the teacher was not 
being made earn every cent of her wage. It is some- 


thing in the nature of an insult to insinuate that the 
teachers can give so much better service now than they 
did for the lower wage. When we buy a motor-car 
or other machine at recent prices, we do not expect it 
to do twice the work it did at pre-war prices! 


The reason that pupils are not making a better show- 
ing in three R’s is because there is not time for them 
and all the frills. Our teachers would be only too 
glad to put more time on these subjects, but when we 
consider the hours and hours necessary to cover the 
work in art, music, drill and manual training, it is no 
wonder that something has to be neglected Moreover, 
the city School Boards employ supervisors, or, as some 
teachers call them ‘‘watch-dogs,’’ to see that the teach- 
ers do not neglect these subjects. The teachers live in 
dread of these supervisors and we all know that no one 
ean do his or her best work when keyed up and un- 
happy. I am afraid that the city teacher’s life ‘‘is not 
a happy one.’’ She is afraid she won’t please the 
supervisors and if she does manage to win a ‘‘well 
done’’ from these personages, she is afraid the In- 
spector won’t be pleased with her results in the other 
subjects. 

Instead of employing more people to watch the 
teachers, it would be better to lighten the curriculum 
and give the teachers a chance. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDIES 


(By Hector Lang, B.A., Former Principal of the Regina Collegiate Institute) 








I had the honor recently of serving on a committee 
appointed under the direction of the Department of 
Education for the province, which had for its object the 
consideration of the Course of Studies of the public 
schools and making recommendations as to suggested 
changes thereto. 


In discussing this important subject with the teach- 
ers and other members composing this committee I 
gathered information regarding the course now taught 
in our schools which I trust may be of interest to the 
readers of your paper. 

First, it would appear that we are attempting to teach 
too many things. We are loading up the child’s mind 
with too many terms and failing to teach much that is 
important for his best development and enjoyment of 
life. For example, I’ormal Grammar might be deleted 
entirely from the course, and from the study of good 
Literature, the child still learn the art of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly. More em- 
phasis would then be laid on the course prescribed for 
English Composition, and better results obtained than 
from the study of formal grammar. 

The same criticism can be made of the course pres- 
eribed in Arithmetic. Accuracy in applying the simple 
rules is important but the spending of time on long and 
complex calculations and the working out of many of 
the Arithmetical puzzles might well be dispensed with. 


By thus reducing the time now devoted to teaching 
such subjects as Grammar and Arithmetic, more atten- 
tion could be given to the subjects of Music, Art and 
Physical Department, which I believe are equally im- 
portant to the pupil during the days of his public school 
course. 

Furthermore the education of our boys and girls 
should not end with the time they leave school, and to 
insure a proper continuance of this education they 
must be taught how to gain Knowledge for themselves. 
With a good course in supplementary reading, under 
the guidance of a wise teacher much time now devoted 
to the teaching of Geography, History, Physical Science 
and Agriculture could be saved. The boys and girls are 
eager to read interesting books on these subjects and 
will learn for themselves and also will form the habit of 
self-education from this reading of good literature which 
will be of great value in after life. 

Hence again we have a means of saving time in the 
day’s work so that those very essential subjects, named 
before, music, art and physical development in their 
broadest sense may receive the attention due them in a 
well balanced course of study. 

Other changes might be made, but modification alone 
the lines I have suggested would, I believe, make the 
education of our boys and girls a more natural and 
profitable undertaking than the course as at present 
constituted, 
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The Truth About The 
Stepping-stone 


(By J. M. Hutchison, B.A., D. Paed., Principal Centrai 
High School, Calgary) 











So much has been said and written during the last 
few years about the low salaries paid to teachers, that 
one is somewhat hesitant about beginning an article 
on so commonplace a subject. But while the question 
has been kept constantly before the public, no ameliora- 
tion has taken place, nor has the full significance of 
the evil been appreciated, even by people who talk and 
write about it. But now there is a Dominion Federa- 
tion of Teachers and it will be the most powerful factor 
in solving educational problems of the future and con- 
sequently will exert an influence, second to none, ov 
our national progress. Heretofore school boards and 
departments of education have failed entirely to main- 
tain an adequate supply of well-trained teachers to 
educate the children and to obtain from a system of 
education, that influence for good that it is capable 
of exerting. A new organization is in the field. It 
contains thousands of trained educationists who know 
the weaknesses of previous methods and the proper 
remedies. If that organization fails to make good, 
education in Canada is doomed. And while -other 
phases of national life are forging ahead, keeping up 
with the march of civilization, our educational system, 
the foundation of all true national progress will de- 
generate, and Canada will fall behind, and fail to 
maintain the place she occupies today. 

The Great Weakness 

What is the great weakness of our educational sys- 
tem today? It is the small number of really well- 
educated ambitious men engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession. For years past, school boards throughout 
Canada have adopted the policy of paying the smallest 
possible salaries to teachers. One can hardly read the 
life story of a prominent business or professional man 
without finding that at one time in his career he was a 
teacher, and the powers that be drove these brilliant 
men to other fields. It is commonly said that they 
used teaching as a stepping-stone to something better. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that, when they got 
first-hand knowledge of what is expected of a teacher 
and what he receives for his labors, they took the 
first opportunity to get into something else. School 
boards are following such a policy today more rigor- 
ously than ever and young men are leaving the pro- 
fession more than ever. In our universities today there 
are practically no men preparing for high school teach- 
ing. The only outcome of such a policy is that the boys 
of Canada are to be trained for the vigorous manhood 
so much needed in this country almost entirely by 
women. We have almost reached that stage today. 
It is nothing short of a great national crime that so 
many truly great men have been foreed out of the 
profession by the penuricusness of school boards. 
What a different people we would be today if we had 
such men as teachers! 


Cause of Shortage 
If our educational system is so depleted of men, and 
if men are so necessary for the proper training of boys, 
how has this state of affairs been permitted to come to 
pass? The reason is this: The system is fairly satis- 
factory to the man who is able to give his boy a uni- 


versity or at least a good high school education. It is 
cheap and it carries with it a certain social prestige. 
It will put a boy in the way of becoming a successful 
professional man, and, unless he is unfortunate enough 
to choose the teaching profession, he can earn a good © 
living and build up a modest estate. So far, to the in- 
dividual concerned it is quite satisfactory. But the 
number who go to the university is so small in com- 
parison that we can neglect it, and for every one who 
gets a full high school course, there are fifty who do 
not. The training of any one of the fifty is just as 
essential to national growth as the training of one. 
The function of education is to train the great mass of 
our boys and girls to be good citizens, good fathers 
and mothers, and good workmen in some walk of life. 
Aud that is what it is not doing. Nor will it ever do it 
until the public is awakened up to the fact that we 
must maintain from our universities a steady stream 
of thoroughly trained ambitious men and women into 
the teaching profession. 

All organizations of men and women in Canada, who 
want to see education take its proper place as the chief 
factor in our national growth, should lend their sup- 
port to teachers’ associations in a united endeavor to 
obtain remuneration commensurate with the import- 
ance of the calling. There is no indication today of 
any other force that holds out any hope of successfully 
grappling with the problem. There is only one solu- 
tion, adequate pay for teachers, and only one organiza- 
tion striving to realize it—the Teachers’ Alliance. — 
Calgary Herald. 





World Phenomenon, and 
Self Help 








It has been said that the two things an Englishman 
does most lothly are buy books and pay for education, 
and these national characteristics are grievous 
obstacles in a reformer’s path. But one of them is not 
an English characteristic only. Everywhere, more or 
less, the salary of the teacher has always been low. 
There are many causes for this. There are the 
historical reasons. In the Quarterly Review for Oc- 
tober, 1917, it was stated that in the Middle Ages the 
salary paid to teachers was regarded as justly and 
adequately that of an unmarried man, because the 
priests and the monks at that time constituted the 
greatest part of the teaching profession. This concep- 
tion continued to prevail in England even after the 
celibacy of the clergy was no longer a rule. If those 
considerations are exact in regard to England, how 
much truer in regard to the Latin countries they must 
be, where the pedagogue of ancient schools was a slave, 
and where the teaching continued for long to be the 
special task of celibate priests and monks. Even the 
lay and unsectarian Governments there continued to 
treat teachers as if they had all taken vows of celibacy 
and poverty. 

A second reason was brought forward in the French 
Senate recently, during a discussion on a Report from 
the Académie des Sciences de France to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, that ‘‘the new generations would 
refuse to have anything to do with a very laborious 
career unless important changes were brought about in 
the material and economic position of teachers. French 
culture will receive a serious blow from the éver-in 
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creasing exodus of distinguished scholars and teachers 
who go back to seek a livelihood in industry and com- 
merce and who will thus be lost to scientific research.’ 
This second or sociological reason lies in the fact that 
the members of the teaching profession come, as a 
general rule, from comparatively poor families, be- 
cause the wealthy have other careers for their sons. 
Teachers have borne all through life the burden of this 
origin. 

In France the number of candidates for training as 
teachers has decreased regularly during the past ten 
years, and last year, out of 1,600 places applied for by 
2,000 candidates, it was only found possible to admit 
1,174 candidates, even though the greatest concessions 
and relaxations were made. The number of candidates 
at the final examination had shown the same regular 
decrease. On more than one occasion the total number 
of candidates, which used to be twenty times as many 
as the positions open for competition, was scarcely 
twice as large as the number of places offered. An in- 
crease of salary has been won by French teachers, but 
not in ratio with increases obtained at the same time 
by other groups of public servants. In Spain a recent 
proposal to pay teachers better brought about a 
Ministerial crisis. Even in the United States similar 
phenomena are found, and the corresponding decrease 
of supply of teachers in England must be looked on 
as part of world-wide conditions. 

There is, however, a reason for the under-payment 
of teachers which need not exist. They are not yet 
men and women of the world enough; they segregate 
too much, remain aloof from general local life too 
much, in most places and cases; the freemasonry of 
general society too little applies to them. They do not 
make themselves part of the general municipal life. 
They are in that resnect, outsiders, almost strangers, 
many of them. And there is yet another reason—while 
serregating, they do not do it earnestly enough; their 
Union, its organ, their subscriptions, their meetings 
are not made enough of by them, earnestly, most of 
them. And there is still another reason—they secre- 
gate too much, into a dozen, a score, almost a hundred 
orvanizations, of which only one is strong, and that 
not so strone as it should be and would be if senaration 
were not so much the foible of teachers. They can 
blame many things rightly, but for this they should 
blame themselves. It is the old story, of exnecting any 
help but self-help, and any wisdom but self-wisdom to 
intervene and save. What folly the separatists are 
showing against their own interests, even now !—The 
Schoolmaster, September 25th. 





An English Teacher’s Message 


The A. M. A., the official magazine of the In- 
corporated Association of Assistant Masters in Second- 
ary Schools (England), contains a full report of the 
address of the retiring President, Mr. S. B. Lueas, B.A., 
given at the last annual meeting. Reference is made 
to the good work of the Teachers’ Registration Coun- 
cil of England (which, it is hoped, will develop into 
something like our Medical Council in Ontario and so, 
provide a measure of control by the teachers over their 
own profession), to the cordial and growing co-opert- 
tion among the various Secondary Teachers’ Associa- 





tions, and to the need of safeguarding the interests of 
the boys and girls in the new Continuation Schools 
under the Fisher Act, so that cultural subjects should 
not be crowded out by purely vocational studies. 

Mr. Lucas closes his address with the following 
thoughtful and challenging paragraphs, which are 
worthy of careful consideration by all interested in 
education : 

‘“‘There is no doubt that we as teachers have kept 
too much in one groove. We are in some men’s eyes 
a race apart, living remote from the realities of 
existence, reluctant to take part in settling the ques- 
tions of the day. This is to some extent passing away, 
but I think that we shall have in the immediate future 
to take a larger share, if not in the rough and tumble 
of controversy, at any rate in the keeping alive of 
ideals. There are difficult times ahead. The high 
hopes with which the war ended have for many van- 
ished in disillusion and disappointment. The phrases 
that were on men’s lips—a war to end war, a land fit 
for heroes to live in—are now provocative, rather than 
inspiring. But this impatience with things as they 
are is a good sign. It was only when we had not seen 
the promised land that we were content. Let us not 
forget that our own striving after better conditions is 
only part of a universal movement for the general 
uplift of the nation. Let us not be afraid of proclaim- 
ing our faith that the new times will be better than the 
old; that the League of Nations needs only the good- 
will of mankind to make it a reality, and that dis- 
sensions among ourselves can be cured by hard think- 
ing, a sense of justice, and a spirit of accommodation. 
We shall then, surely, have done our best to ensure 
that the coming revolution shall be a peaceful one. 

‘‘For a revolution there must be, not only in the 
world of affairs, but in the schools. The men who went 
to the war have come back—some of them—and they 
have come back determined that the old conditions 
must be altered. What was hardly tolerable in 1914 
is intolerable to-day. We do very earnestly ask the 
school authorities to take account of this new aspect 
of affairs; to grant unerudgingly that fuller measure 
of freedom and responsibility for which we have been 
asking so long, and to place us in a position not, in- 
deed, of affluence, but of freedom from those wearing 
anxieties which press so heavily upon us. This is the 
only way to bring contentment. and to ensure that such 
an influx of new entrants to the profession shall come 
forward as will meet the needs of the future.’’— 
Toronto Globe. 





News From Locals 











CALGARY 


The high school teachers of Calgary met October 5th 
and formed a High School Teachers’ Assoviation with 
the following officers: President, W. W. Scott, Central 
H. 8.; Vice-President, E. D. Campbell, Crescent Heights 
Ii. 8.; Seeretary-Treasurer, F. D. Weir, Central H. S.; 
Committee: Miss MeNabb, South Calgary H. S.; Miss 
Brill, Commercial H. S. 

This is not to be a separate local, but ceed a part 
of the general city local. 

After the organization was complete, ‘the following 
motions were carried: 
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6 per cent. Gold Bonds 


ALBERTA 
5 per cent. Demand Savings Certificates 























{| Remember it is not what you earn but what you save that distinguishes you from the improvident. 


{| You may require a little capital to purchase a business, a farm, or a home of your own; or you may 
wish to give your children a fair start in life. 


{| It is remarkable how quickly your savings accumulate when wisely invested. 


{| 5% Savings Certificates are issued in denominations of $5, $10, $25, $50, $75, $100, $500, $1,000 
and $10,000 and are payable on demand. 


{ Gold Bonds are issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, and bear interest at the rate of 
6% per annum, payable half-yearly, Ist May and Ist November. 


{| Here you have all the essentials of the highest class of investment—an unimpeachable security, high 
interest return, prompt payment of interest. 
These Bonds may also be purchased through any recognized bank, bond house or insurance agency in the Province of Alberta. 


Address all communications to Deputy Provincial Treasurer. 
W. V. NEWSON, 





HON. C. R. MITCHELL, 
Provincial Treasurer. 


Deputy Provincial Treasurer, 
Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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(1) Fee for tutoring private students to be $3.00 
per hour, or $5.00 per hour for more than one, the same 
fee as charged by doctors for a day call. 

(2) The fee for re-reading departmental papers and 


for reading supplementary or matriculation papers to 
Our teachers were unanimous on 


be $1.00 per paper. 
this point. 


after 4 p.m. 


(3) The fee for coaching backward students, in 
languages or other subjects when the students are late 
entering school, and thereby get behind, to be the same 
as for other tutoring. 
habit of some students. 
then come in and expect to catch up by extra tuition 


We desire to discourage this - 
Some teach till Christmas, 


(4) There will be a regular monthly meeting. 








DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


(By Charles B. Stillman, President, American Federation of Teachers) 








Democracy in the management of- the 
schools is a subject on which the 
American Federation of Teachers and the 
American Federation of Labor have de- 
finitely and repeatedly declared them- 
selves. In fact, the American Federation 
of Teachers at the time of its organiz- 
ation among the objects laid down in 
its Constitution the following: 

“to raise the standard of the teaching 
profession by securing the conditions 
essential to the best professional ser- 
vice; and to promote such a demo- 
cratization of the schools as will enable 
them better to equip their pupils and 
take their place in the industrial, 
social and political life of the com- 
munity.” 


And that ideal of a democratic 
participation of classroom teachers in 
the conduct of the schools has been 
at least as strong a driving force in our 
movement as the ideal of some approach 
to economic justice for teachers. Our 
calling must be made self-respecting as 
well as self-supporting, if it is to retain 
and attract strong men and women. 

But it is the system that is at fault, 
even more than individuals—a system 
that from the primary grades through the 
university has never been within hailing 
distance of democracy. During the first 
half of the last century we sent educators 
to Germany, of all places, for a model 
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for our schocl system. We adopted and 
have developed the Prussian type of 
autocratic school administration. Class- 
room teachers, through whom the schools 
function. who are daily in direct con- 
tact with the educational problems. have 
practically no voice in the determination 
of policies, but all power and authority 
originates at the top, and extends down- 
ward from the upper reaches of the 
educational heirarchy. In the field of 
higher education, despite may exceptions, 
this condition has led to the familiar 
diagnosis that the chief disease afflicting 
our colleges and universities is “ pre- 
sidentitis.” 


And the public schools are in no bet- 
ter plight. And again it must be 
emphasized that it is superficial to 
single out individuals for condemnation. 
To indulge in personalities is futile, 
although often soothing. The respon- 
sibility must be placed squarely upon the 
deadly system. Human nature cannot 
reasonably be expected to withstand the 
insidious influence of autocratic power 
We all know strong liberal men and 
women who have disappointed, though 
they may not have surprised us, by 
yielding after a brief struggle to the 
traditions of the heirarchy. It is encour- 
aging to add that we all know also, 
although in smaller number, _broad- 
guage men and women with sufficient 
vision and character to protect them- 
selves and the schools from progressive 
demoralization, by co-operating in de 
fiance of the system, in developing the 
spirit and methods of democracy in the 
teaching force. 


The most dangerous centre of arbitrary 
power has sometimes been the board of 
education, and sometimes administrative 
anc supervisory officialdom. Both must 
be brought within the category of demo- 


eratic institutions. The board of 
education should be the agency fairly 
representing the public in the dete~ 


mination of the policies of the public 
schools. So that the public may have 
direct, effective control, we believe thit 
school boards should be. elected, at 
judicial or other special elections, sub- 
ject to recall, rather than appointed by 
public officials whose election has usual- 
ly turned on public utility or other non- 
school issues. In'the past the groups 
disproportionately, and often exclusively, 
represented on school boards have been 
real estate and commercial interests, 
physicians and lawyers. Surely workers 
in other lines, both so-called artisan and 
so-called professional, “who are the 
parents of the great majority of school 
children, should have adequate represent- 
ation. And it would make for both 
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OUR GRADUATES 


are regularly placed in positions at salaries 
ranging from $85.00 to $125.00 per month. 
We get four times as many calls for steno- 
graphers as we can fill. There’s a Good 


Reason, of course. Write for terms. 


Sprott Business College 


(Sprott-Shaw) 
405 8th Ave. West. CALGARY, ALTA. 


Special Courses for Teachers. 
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ST. REGIS HOTEL 


“THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE” 
In the Heart of the City 


CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 


EXCELLENT DINING-ROOM IN CONNECTION 


Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
Free Bus Meets Every Train 


Phone in Every Room 
All Steam Heated 
European Plan 


Calgary, Alberta 


Fireproof Building 
100 Rooms With Bath 
Moderate Rates 


124 Seventh Ave. East 
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FOR SANITARY SUPPLIES 


Including Disinfectants, Spray Oil, Paper 
Towels, Paper Drinking Cups, 
Liquid Soaps, Etc., Send to 


SANITARY SUPPLY LIMITED 


PHONE E5282 - CALGARY, ALTA. 


An Alberta Company, Backed by 
Alberta Capital. 











Education in Finance 


FREE TUITION 
IN THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


Purchase of a Home. ~ 
Investment of Savings. 
Management of Real Estate. 
Fire Insurance. 

Health and Accident Insurance. 
Life Insurance. 


—COME AND SEE US— 

J. J. DUGGAN CO., LTD. 

_ FINANCIAL AGENTS 

206-7 Agency Bldg. Edmonton, Alta. 


AQuhwh— 


Phone 5111 














Books, Stationery, 
School Books and 
Supplies 


ARE OUR HEADLINERS 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 














LINTON BROS. 


120-122 EIGHTH AVENUE EAST 


PHONE M6441 Alberta 


Calgary 
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THE WATCH AND DIAMOND 
HOUSE OF ALBERTA 


JACKSON 
BROS. 


JEWELERS AND DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS 








Phone 1747 
ALBERTA 


9962 Jasper Ave. 
EDMONTON, - 


Marriage Licenses Issued 


G. T. P. Watch Inspectors 
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The Armstrong 


Funeral Home 


MODERN SERVICE AT 
MODERATE PRICE 


White Ambulance Service 
Phones: M2323, M2614 CALGARY 














‘JUST OUT 


An Ideal Book For Teachers 


“Iu a College 
Library” 
By W. EVERARD EDMONDS 


Author of “Broad Horizons” 








Price $1.00 By Mail $1.05 


THE ESDALE PRESS 
Or Any City Book Store 


Home Study 
Courses 


Devote your spare time in 
preparing yourself for a 
more responsible and lucra- 
tive position. EC +& 
Courses are asy to learn, 
easy to remember and easy 
to apply. 

Write cz call for free 
prospectus. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Canadian Limited 
408 Agency Building, Edmonton, 
Alberta 





Che Srhool | 


Canada’s Leading Educational Journal 

During its eight years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate pro- 
fessional recognition. Now it has the 
satisfaction of seeing its ideals in pro- 
cess of attainment. 

SCHOOL is a modern, prog- 
ressive, educational journal, produced 
by teachers for teachers. A section of 
it is devoted entirely to Alberta mat- 
ters, is edited by an Alberta editor, 
and controlled by an Alberta com- 
mittee. 

“The newest and the best in educa- 
tion” is THE SCHOOL’S motto. It 
supplies an abundance of the best of 
material on teaching the newer sub- 
jects, on art, agriculture, nature study, 
primary work, current events, the 
teaching of the after-war settlements. 

Subscriptions, $1.25 per annum, 


Extension Office 


University of Toronto Toronto. 





























SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 


When forwarding fees to 
Headquarters or when re- 
mitting your subscription to 
this Magazine, 





There is no better way to 
send money, in large or small 
amounts, by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded 
or a new order issued free of 
charge. 


Baseball, Football, Basketball, 
Tennis and Golf 


Write for Catalogue 


Joe Driscoll Ltd, 


Sporting Goods Co. 


Sports Outfitters Exclusively 


10058 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


Summer School Teachers Give us 
a Call. 


Athletic Supplies and Uniforms 


Bicycles and Accessories :: 


AGENTS FOR 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 





ESDALE’S 
COMPLETE LIST OF 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
AND 


SUPPLIES 


THE ESDALE PRESS 


LIMITED 
PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS 
STATIONERS 


10349 Jasper Ave., - Edmonton 





























TEACHER WANTED—ERROL S5S.D. 
for balance of year; if satisfactory, for 
whole of 1920. Fred Oakes, Sec.-Treas., 





Vilna, Alta. 


2073, 








“SERVICE” COUNTS! 


The Underwood Typewriter is a good 
machine backed by good service. 


“RESULTS” COUNT! 


held by Underwood operators. Stu- 
dents trained on the Underwood reach 
All world’s typewriting records are 
a high standard in minimum time. 


United Typewriter Go, Ltd. 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
And Other Canadian Cities 





oe 





Star Cycle Company 


PERFECT BICYCLES 
REPAIRS & ACCESSORIES 
Established 1906 
“Gramophones Repaired’”’ 
PHONE M7107 
222 7th AVE. E., CALGARY 

















ALBERTA COLLEGE 
SOUTH 
EDMONTON 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 
Rev. A. S. Tuttle, M.A., D.D. 
Principal . 

PHONE 31153 
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democracy and efficiency if the teachers, 
in their capacity as citizens, and citizens 
with specialized training and experience. 
were represented on boards of education. 
There could be no question of their first- 2 ‘. 2 Ss Se Ss 5 
hand knowledge of the needs of the f ; 














schools, and as to their disinterested- Alaa 
ness—surely no one mentally competent z : ge 3p 
can believe that anyone with a drop of ' : === bree 
mercenary blood in his veins could ‘ rly = 








deliberately enter the calling of teach- 
ing. The Convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers in Chicago last 





































































































month declared: CI ASS] FI E D r 1 
<4 A 
“It is the sense of the American ie ; * 
Federation of Teachers that administra- Steinway Nordheimer 
rendered Ieee caislent “ty Gividien of TEACHERS WANTED Williams _ Haines Bros. 
responsibility, and that the common TEACHER WANTED IMMEDIATELY—TO Mozart 
cyasam of, ftple control in which sor day, sucarding ts qualitcatfonn Board 
authority is divided, for example, be- , . - . ° 
tween oF oe of education, ms super- house % mile (choice of two). Twenty- Pianes and Player Pianos 
intendent of schools, and a city council, ee eee oh 4 7 S al Pri os ied 
should be replaced by a single body of be .— . ecla rices to 
control in which all responsibility final- Sec.-Treas., Hope Valley P.O., Alberta. P Dj trict choo 
ly centres. ' istricts. 
“It is the sense of the American  WitN’Dcont the oldest Life insurance. Co. 
Federation of Teachers that such in North America and the largest Stand- We have supplied a number of the 
authoritative body should include ard Life Insurance in the world. Lowest schools in this district with pi 
classroom teachers nominated by the net premiums and most liberal disability — 
teachers themselves, subject to election clauses granted on equal terms to men and Edison Columbi Starr 
to be carried out by popular vote.” women. The Mutual Life Insurance Co. P 1a 
But representation of classroom teach- pa Res 2A, Gorton Sue” a=- honographs and Records 
ers before boards of education is in many ton, Alberta. 5 y : 
respects even more essential to the de- Sheet Music and Teachers 
mocratization of the schools, than PROFESSIONAL Supplies 
representation on such boards. Some -_ nines Theaes ee, ehiate Ppp ° 
of our locals have arranged for a stand- ‘vnoal emae a. See ee. WRITE FOR PRICES. 
ing committee to be present at board ASSINIBOI A MUSIC co 
ti ti It ith th board. BOULANGER & BOISSONNEAULT, DRS.— ° 
re eas ae, ae Pang: Ss h t perfect X-ray labora- MEDICINE HAT LETHBRID: 
Practically all of our locals appear be- tone ae 5 ner Bo amg FA.M.A., rn gradu- GE 
fore both their superintendents and their ate, Paris, London and New York hospitals. + 4 
boards by committee, as occasion may ee fe yy ime Ny 
arise. Our attitude there is expressed B.L., M.D., post graduate Chicago and New 
by the following statement adopted by York hospitals. Specialties: General sur- HOME OF ELECTRICAL 
the Atlantic City Convention of the gery, women's disceaes, midwifery, —. MERCHANDISE 
" Labor in June phones: 1032, 2009, 81 ; hospital phone 
— Federation of Lal , 82581. Office: 10011 Jasper Avenue. Prompt Attention on Mail Orders 
‘im _ order -to secure a more © ALLIN,, DR. NORMAN EYE, BAR, NOSE | SURNHAM-FRITH ELECTRIC co, 
democratic administration of our 1226 or 31308. ED 
schools, to develop a spirit of co-- : Prey eae Cor. 104 St. & Jasper Ave. Phone 6135 
operation, and to gain for the com- PIPER, DR. W. A.—DENTIST. SPECIAL- dmonton, - Alberta 
munity the benefit of the experience izing in Dental X-Ray, Oral Prophylaxis, 
and initiative of the teaching body, and Treatment of Phyorrea. Phone .M2212, 
boards of education and superintend- 1001-2-3 Herald Bidg., Calgary, Alta. 
ents of schools should confer with J E S 
committees representing organizations , 7 
of the teachers’ choice in all eee of 5 LING 
controversy between school authorities 
and teachers, and should ad and ALFRED L. MARKS, L.L.B. Eyes Tested, Glasses Fitted Ete 
make official public record of sug- ’ eo 
gestions dealing with the conduct of BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, Phone 2856 10312 Jasper Ave. 
the schools submitted by the teachers NOTARY EDMONTON, ALTA. 
threugh such committees.” 
In some cases, but not in all, teachers’ - 
councils have proved effective. Among 426-7 Tegler Bldg. 
the recommendations of our recent Farm Lands pase 
rance 
Chicago Convention are: Edmonton, - Alberta City Property 
“That there be a oomnet of pacers 
of each town or city elected by the body 
of teachers with legally recognized ALLAN KILLAM McKAY 
right to initiate and participate in 
determination of policies. VAN ALLEN SIMPSON ALBERTA, LIMITED 
“That there be a Teachers’ Council ’ 
in each school.” & COMPANY McLeod Block Edmonton 
A previous statement, adopted by the F Be 
A. F. of L. in 1917 and 1918, and en- Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 
dorsed by our Pittsburgh Convention, Geo. H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. 
follows: Simpson, LL.B. 826 Tegler Building, 
“Your committee 1s alarmed by the | Bementon. After duly ath: 311 om. 
lack of democracy in the conduct of Ave. Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 0) 
our schools. Our American school Alliance Inc., Civil Service Association bt > 
system is administered autocratically, of Alberta, Etc. ‘a 
the teachers actually on the job in Lethbridge, Alta. 
the class rooms having a _ negligible 
voice in the determination and carry- . h 
ing out of policies. Self-governing : ED So ts uit 2 Everything in Boots and Shoes and 
school and district councils of teach- the habit of instinctive, unthinking Evenias Packer 
ers should be established for the pur- obedience on the part of the masses gs ear. 
vose of utilizing the experience and of the people, the vital importance to : 
snitiative of the teaching body in the American institutions of breaking Mail Orders Get Prompt Attention. 
. : P 
conduct of the school and the recom- —. pei hy —- in our 
mendations of such councils should be school system is driven home.” + a: : 
ee. * ee Se When such councils have failed to ee — —— ond 
When consideration s given e : roper Fitting o oes. 
effective part played by the Prussian function effectively, it has apparently 
been due to an undemocratic type of 
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organization, or to a lack of power and 
influential backing which tends to re- 
duce them to mere rubber stamps for the 
school authorities. But we believe that, 
properly organized, given real respon- 
sibility, and vitalized by the support of 
vigorous teachers’ organizations, teach- 
ers’ councils are a democratic agency. 
Quoting again from the proceedings of 
our last convention: 

“Some progress has been made by 
the organization of teachers’ councils 
toward correcting this spirit-quelling 
system of dictation from above. Yet, 
even this measure of reform is coh- 
fined to a few cities and is so recent 
as to seem a daring innovation.”’ 
These proposals have of course 

aroused bitter opposition, but it is 
significant that the opposition has relied 
chiefly on epithet. The teachers’ council 
conception has been termed .a Soviet. 
Epithet has sometimes been substituted 
for argument because of mere laziness— 
it requires no intellectual effort—but 
much more often it is used because the 
argument is all on the other side. When 
organized labor nearly a century ago 
made possible the establishment of our 
public school system by its vigorous and 
successful agitation for tax-supported 
schools, they were called “revolution- 
aries,” and the other popular equivalents 
at that time for “Bolshevik.” But op- 
position of that character is never per- 
manently successful, and advocacy of 
teacher participation in management has 
almost reached the stage of respectabil- 
ity. 

But democracy in our schools wi!l re- 
quire more than machinery, important as 
that is. There must be tenure. So long 
as a teacher’s position and professional 
future may be dependent on his advocat- 
ing nothing in conflict with the views 
of his official superiors, democratic 
devices will avail little. There must be 
tenure during efficiency, with removals 
only for cause, and by a tribunal on 
which the teachers are adequately re- 
presented. 

Nor will democratic machinery of 
school administration show its full value 
until the teachers abandon their tradit- 
ional aloofness, connect themselves 
intimately with the economic, social and 
civic life of the community, and exercise 
to the full the rights and obligations of 
American citizenship. For it is that 
community life and that citizenship for 
which it their high task to prepare pupils. 

Let no one raise the objection that the 
teachers are not qualified to participate 
in management. Faculties tend to 
atrophy through disuse, and the wonder 
is that they are so well qualified. But 
the value of the contributions of the 
classroom teacher has been demon- 
strated. And the sense of increased re- 
sponsibility, the feeling of no longer be- 
ing a mere cog in the machine, would 
prove a stimulus of untold value to the 
schools and to the community. 

Mention of salaries may seem 
irrelevant here, but without radical im- 
provement in the economic status of the 
teacher we will not long have in our 
calling the kind of human material 
which can be made the basis for democ- 
racy. We stand for a $2,000 minimum 
salary for teachers. While some teach- 
ers are not worth $2,000. every child is 
worth at least a $2,000 teacher. 

I cannot close without reference to the 
increasing number of superintendents, 
principals, and other school officials who 


welcome the present insistent demands 
for administrative reforms. They, as well 
as the teachers, feel the new spirit of 
the times. The large majority of our 
locals have established relations of 
cordial co-operation with their school 
authorities. Democracy cannot be hand- 
ed down from above, it must originate 
with and be worked out by the teachers 
themselves. But the schools of many a 
city have profited from the atmosphere 
of co-operation made possible by the 
response of school officials to the 
democratic ideals of the teachers. 

In conclusion, the American Federation 
of Teachers believes that the children 
cannot be. prepared for. self-government 
in a democracy unless the teachers have 
living contact with democracy, within 
the school system, and with the realities 
of community life—American Teacher. 





EDUCATION IN IRELAND 


Secondary School Teachers on Strike 


The first strike of Irish teachers took 
place on the ist inst., when the lay 
assistants employed in the Cork second- 
ary schoois “downed tools” as a protest 
against the notoriously wretched treat 
ment to which members of their class 
have long been subjected. Almost im- 
mediately following the Cork declaration 
the Central Executive Council of the 
Association of Secondary Teachers (Ire- 
land)called a strike of all the lay assist- 
ants employed in Irish secondary schools, 
as much to utilise the unique opportunity 
presented for drawing attenion to their 
wretched salaries and unenviable con- 
ditions of service as to assist their 
brethren in Cork to prosecute the fight 
to a successful termination. But the 
strike—as far as most of the schools af- 
fects are concerned—has been settled 
almost as suddenly as it was declared. 
The Catholic Head Masters’ Association 
which is representative of the managers 
of most of the schools concerned, accept- 
ed with alacrity the invitation to meet in 
conference the accredited spokesmen of 
the A.S.T.I. and the leaders amongst the 
strikers, the outcome of the conference 
being that the assistants employed in 
such schools are to receive immediate 
increases of from £30 tog40. The settle- 
ment is hailed with satisfaction by all 
true educationists, no less than by the 
teachers who are affected. As far as the 
schools controlled by the Order of 
Christian Brothers are concerned, the 
strike still continues. The authorities of 
these schools have refused to grant the 
concessions given by the members of the 
Catholic Head Masters’ Association, and 
have issued a public statement in de- 
fence of their attitude. The statement 
asserts that, “The financial condition of 
the Christian schools is such that it is 
impossible for the superiors of the re- 
spective communities to comply with the 
demand made upon them by the teach- 
ers,” and it is argued that, as the grants 
from Government sources are sO meagre, 
the blame for the smallness of the teach- 
ers’ salaries must be attributed to the 
Treasury and not to the head masters or 
superiors. But this argument applied 


with almost equal force to the other 
Catholic secondary schools, on whose 
behalf a satisfactory settlement has al- 
ready been arrived at. At present the 
Christian Brothers’ schools in Dublin, 
Cork and other centres are being picket- 
ed by the assistants on strike. 


A Long-suffering Body 


The strike and its attendant circum- 
stances have served to bring out in bold 
relief the shameful conditions under 
which secondary teachers in Ireland 
labour, and it should be productive of 
lasting good for the secondary branch of 
the teaching service in Ireland. From 
time to time the primary or “National” 
school teachers have received various 
and fairly substantial concessions in the 
matter of salaries, promotions, pensions, 
security of tenure, etc. It has not been 
so with the secondary school service. 
The salaries are poor; there is no well- 
defined or uniform system of promotion; 
there is no pension scheme, and security 
of tenure is almost entirely dependent 
on the good will of the head masters. 
The immediate effect of the strike is, 
as has been stated, the raising by a con- 
siderable amount the salaries of the 
teachers. The strike may be regarded 
as the first fruit of the great organising 
work which the Central Executive 
Council of the A.S.T.I., and in particular 
the general secretary, Mr. T. J. Burke, 
have done during the past six months 
or so, and now that a start has been 
made, and something gained, the near 
future should see further and rapid 
advances of the cause of the secondary 
school teachers in Ireland. 


Financial Position of the Schools 
An important point to be borne in mind 


. in connection with the financial position 


of secondary school teachers is that the 
head masters cannot be held entirely to 
blame. Their revenue is derived from 
two sources—(1) from the fees paid by 
the pupils, and (2) from the grants 
received from the Government. The 
head masters are loth to increase the 
pupils’ fees lest such action might mean 
a diminution in the numbers attending 
their schools, so that the income of the 
institution from that source. stands 
practically at its pre-war figure. On the 
other hand, the Government has shown 
no disposition to deal generously with 
Irish secondary education. The grants 
for similar purposes in England and 
Scotland have increased considerably in 
the past few years, whilst the Irish grant 
has been practically stereotyped. The 
teachers are well aware of the extent to 
which the head masters’ liability goes, 
as they assert that even with the moneys 
at their disposal the head masters could 
afford to pay to their assistants salaries 
considerably better than those paid at 
present. The strike and settlement has 
had nothing to do with any but Catholic 
schools. The assistant masters in the 
Protestant secondary schools have an 
independent association. Primary school 
teachers are following with great interest 
the progress of events in the domain of 
secondary education. A feeling is pre- 
valent amongst them that the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organizations should 
contribute a sum towards the mainten- 
ance of the secondary school teachers 
who are on strike—The Schoolmaster, 
July, 1920. 
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‘LIGGETT’S” 
- Findlay Drug Stores 














“TWO STORES IN CALGARY 


106 Eighth Avenue East and Cor. 
First Street West and Eighth Avenue 





High-Class Dispensing Chemists 





Sole Agents in Calgary for the famous Rexall Toilet 
and Medicinal Preparations. 





Agency for Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 





Agency for Klenzo Tooth Paste 





Agency for the Jonteel Toilet Preparations 
































‘We would call the attention of all’ Teachers to. this 
series of school books published by Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons, Limited., the largest publishers of 
School. Books in the British Empire. 


Every book in the series is profusely illustrated 


and they will be of very great assistance to 
the busy Teacher. 


HIGHROADS OF HISTORY 


No better series of History Readers has ever been 
published. 
» Price, 12 Volumes, Per Set 


HIGHROADS OF GEOGRAPHY 


A unique New Series of ‘Geographical Readers, 

baséd on the latest and most approved principles 

‘of teaching and illustrated. by reproductions in 

color and:black and white of celebrated pictures 

by ‘Artists'of renown. Consists of Introductory 
_ and Six Books. 

Set of 7 Volumes Complete-_-_-_- ar SS A 


HIGHROADS OF. LITERATURE 


Each book is profusely ‘illustrated with -1'6 color 
, «plates and numerous black and white reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings. ~“‘Each volume a 

literary and artistic triumph.” Consists of Intro- 
* ductory and Six Books. 


Set of 7-Volumes Complete 
NELSON’S ROYAL ATLAS 


‘Revised to date. Clear authentic authorized in 
a. numberof Provinces of the Dominion. 48 
pages of Lithographed Maps. - Size of page 812” 
x li”, 


.-. GAZETTEER OF OVER 7,000, NAMES 
Price, Cloth Boards; Per Copy 


NELSON’S HIGHROADS ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


608 pages. . Over 25,400 words.’ Pocket. size: 
Entirely revised and set in new type: ‘Saves the 
Teacher's time... The best Student's Dictionary 
at the price. oe 





4 or series ata pre-war: price. Astonishing: 
alue 

Bk. -1—128 pages..20c; _ Bk., 4192 pegee. Be. 
Bk. 2128 pages.20c; ‘Bk. 5—-256 pages-40¢ _ 
Bk. 3—-192 pages-25¢; “Bk. 6—320 pages_45e » 
Price, Per Set__- H a “$180 


ROYAL TREASURY OF STORY AND © 
SONG 





Illustrated in color of black) ‘and white. wh 
Marginal Drawings. Introductory and Six | 
Price, Per Set of 7 Volumes 


MAP BOOK OF THE WORLD-WIDE ‘WAR 
~ Size. 714” x 934”, 
-line. 50 pages of Good: Clear Maps. . 


Eight Maps in color—37. in 


the war cages to thesigning ‘of the Peace 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


We have a very fine assortment. of Entertainment 
See our New Catalog. Bev! 


Books for all ages. 
58 for full list and descriptions. 


PRIMARY AIDS 


Ideal Booklet Covers to Color:._Per doz. 35 
Canadian Sewing Cards 25 
Set A Sewing Cards 

Set B Sewing. Cards 

Set C Sewing Cards 

Set-D Sewing Cards 

Set H Sewing Cards 

Set F Sewing Cards 

Set .G Sewing Cards. 

Oilcloth _Weaving: Mats 

‘Ideal Drawings to Color 

Ideal Calendars. to Color 

Ideal Flags ‘of the: Allies to color-__Per; set 
Children of Other Nations to color__Per set 
Children and their Pets 

Birds to Color 

Calendar ‘of Flowers to Color 

Holiday. Designs. toColor____ 

Ideal Silhoutte Designs 

Rainy Day’ Play Silhouettes 

Mother Goose Silhouttes 

Reeds’ Cardboard’ Objects 

Sectional. Animals 

Sectional Birds 

“Spellit”’ 


\ 








E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


OLDEST AND LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN CANADA 


10187 104th Street 


Toronto 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Winnipeg 


Diary of © 
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